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PLANS OF THE 

STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

When the State Board of Education was estab- 
lished some persons thought its activities would be 
confined to a study of the fiscal demands and needs 
of the educational institutions of the state, with 
recommendations to the legislature for necessary 
appropriation of funds. If, as a matter of fact, it 
was intended by those who devised the State Board 
to limit its function of financial investigation and 
regulation, they must be surprised at the scope of 
its work at the present time. Its influence is being 
extended to every aspect of educational work. It 
is keeping a watchful eve on all educational legis- 


lation, and is playing a prominent part in deter- 
mining legislation; and through its secretary, Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, it proposes to give attention to the 
content and method as well as the organization and 
administration of the publie educational institu- 
The Board has decided to 
initiate investigation of school procedure with a 


tions of every grade. 


view to effecting economies in educational effort. 
It hopes to be able to outline a program which will 
secure greater efficiency than is at present attained 
in public educational work. This is an undertak- 
ing of great importance. Our schools of every kind 
and grade have already become so complex that 
they cannot be conducted without waste of the pu- 
pils’ time and the public’s money unless there is 
continuous and careful scientific investigation re- 
lating to the effect upon the intellect and character 
of the older as well as the newer subjects of study 
and of the relative values of different methods of 
organizing and presenting the materials of instrue- 
If the State 
sources in money and men to prosecute scientific 


tion, Board has or can secure re- 


investigations of the character indicated, it should 
be able to render service of great worth to the edu- 


cational interests of the state. 
But there is one problem in particular connected 


COMMENT 


M. V. O'SHEA 


with research work relating to educational pro- 
the State Board: should 
carefully, and this through avoidance of friction 


cedure whieh consider 
and animosities due to conflict of interests and 
activities among the different investigating bodies 
in our state. As we have pointed out frequently 
heretofore, the State Department is equipped with 
a body of well-trained men and women who are 
conducting important and needed investigations 
of various aspects of educational work. The de- 
partment of education in the University has long 
been eager to secure facilities with which to carry 
on investigations which come properly within its 
scope, and while in the past it has been impossible 
to secure such facilities, still the members of the 
department have drawn upon their personal re 
sources alike in time, energy and money to do some 
research work. The prospects seem to be brighten- 
ing now in the University for larger opportunities 
for investigation in the future. Departments of 
education in a number of other universities of the 
standing of our own have been more liberally pro- 
vided for in respect to facilities than we have in 
Wisconsin. It will doubtless be granted by every 
reader of these lines that a university department 
that does not carry on investigations in its field 
is only half a department; and it is reasonable to 
expect that the lack of opportunities for research 
work in the Department of Education in the Uni- 
versity will not be tolerated forever. 

Then come the normal schools. They have not 
been fairly treated in the past in respect to provi- 
sions for doing original work. They very well know 
that they should have been more active than they 
have been in making contributions toward a science 
of education ; but the simple fact is that their time 
and energy have been fully absorbed by the large 
task of making novices ready to teach the young 
idea how to shoot. But the normal schools are 
within their just rights when they demand that 
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they be provided with facilities to investigate the 
problems which fall within their special field. 
The state of Wisconsin will have to listen to the 
request of the normal schools, which is entirely 
reasonable, that they should have as good facili- 
ties to study educational problems as an agricul- 
tural college has to study agricultural problems or 
an engineering college has to study engineering 
Then there is the State Board of Edu- 
cation with its prestige and its command of per- 


problems. 


sonal, professional and financial resources. It 
occupies a strategic position in that it can survey 
the work of other agencies and decide along what 
lines its energies should be expended in its attempt 
to save waste in educational endeavor and_ to 
strengthen the weak places in our educational 
But it the State 


across the other workers, 


program. would be easy for 


Board to fields of 
though it must be said that there is not much 


cut 


danger of harmful duplication of investigative 
work in this state for vears to come. Even if all 
the persons capable of conducting investigations 
on reading, say, should engage in this enterprise, 
no harm would be done and there probably would 
be very great benefit resulting therefrom since the 
results reached by one investigator could be com- 
pared with those reached by others and there would 
be an opportunity in this way to check up on the 
shortcomings and affect the idiosvneracies of any 
one investigator. 

At the same time it is to be hoped that the 
State Board will look over the whole field and see 
what special problems are being attached by every- 
one who is attempting anything in the way of re- 
search in education. The Board might very well 
prepare a statement describing all the original work 
which is being conducted in the state. Then as 
results are obtained it might be feasible, and if 
it were it would certainly be advantageous, if the 
results could be brought together and widely dis- 
tributed throughout the state. One cannot con- 
ceive that anything but good would come from 
activities of this sort on the part of the State 
Board 
developed between the State Board and the State 


unless conflict should on this account be 


Department. One cannot shut his eves to the fact 
that there is not a high degree of harmony exist- 
ing between these departments. Many of the edu- 
cational people of the state think that a state of 
war has been or is about to be declared by one 
upon the other; but these are no times for the 
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practice of hostilities in education when the whole 
world is seeking peace and co-operation. Any 
educational man who deliberately puts himself in 
the way of any other educational man 1n this state 
with a view to handicapping him in his work or 
reducing him to a star of lesser magnitude in the 
hope thus to increase his own brillianey should be 
subjected to a rigorous social and_ professional 
blockade which will deprive him of all contact 
We ven- 
ture the guess that the state of Wisconsin will not 


or influence with the educational world. 


stand for any policy by whomsoever practiced 
which is aimed at circumscribing the activities of 
any useful man or woman. Being interpreted, this 
means that the normal schools, the University, the 
State Department and the State Board must be 
permitted each to do its proper work unhampere:l 
and unhectored by the others. 


A CAPITAL IDEA 

Mr. Fitzpatrick of the State Board has sent out 
to the educational people of the state a request that 
they should make the State Board a clearing house 
for suggestions relating to the improvement and 
extension of the educational system. This request 
should secure responses from a great many teach- 
ers and administrators. Suggestious are desired 
grade of school. 


from workers in every kind and g 
When one goes about among these workers he hears 
all sorts of criticism made of existing practices 
and he also hears suggestions made for improve- 
ments. Now, why shouldn’t these crities and 
prophets set down their thoughts in writing and 
What better expe- 
rience could they have in finding out whether they 
One 


write out a criticism is more likelv to 


send them to Mr. Fitzpatrick ? 


really believe what they think they believe ? 
who must 
consider whether he has good grounds for his fault- 
finding than when he merely talks it out of the 
top of his mind. In the same way one who believes 
he has remedies for educational ills will be inclined 
to study the diseases and the remedies more critic- 
ally when he has to put them down in black and 
white where they will be studied by others than 
when he simply asserts them in an irresponsible 
manner. So, if Mr. Fitzpatrick’s invitation is ac- 
cepted, it will be like charity—it will benefit him 
who gives and him who receives. 

You who are reading these lines, try to imagine 
how stimulating it would be if every teacher in 
this state from a one-room rural school to the grad- 




















uate school in the University would send to the 
State Board of Education his best thoughts regard- 
ing the defects in the schools that he knows best 
and the remedies he thinks would be feasible and 
effective. Of course, these suggestions would all 
be carefully studied, they would be classified appro- 
priately, and they would then be widely dissem- 
inated among the teachers and patrons of the state. 
Wouldn’t some good come from this undertaking ? 
There certainly would. So let teachers, alike of 
low and high degree, go to it and flood Mr. Fitz- 
patrick’s office with complaints and positive sug- 
gestions for improvements. 


A COUNTY BOARD OF EDUCATION 

At this writing the legislature is considering a 
bill for the establishment of a school board in each 
county. All the educational forces of the state 
appear to be in favor of this bill. It is backed 
officially by the State Department and the State 
Board of Education. If there are any persons wlo 
have had the hardihood to read these Comments 
for a number of vears, they know that it has been 
frequently suggested that the problem of rural edu- 
cation can never be solved satisfactorily without 
the establishment of a county board of education. 
The bill now before the legislature embodies the 
essential features which have been at various times 
suggested in these Comments. It is provided in 
the bill that the county board should fix the salary 
of the county superintendent, should appoint super- 
vising teachers and training officers, should nom- 
inate teachers and principals to the district board 
and fix their salaries, should select text-books, 
should exercise all powers relating to the formation, 
alteration and consolidation of school districts, 
and should provide for the daily transportation of 





school children. The bill provides also for two new 
tax districts. Much of the money raised by each 
. school district would be raised by the county schoo] 
district, as provided for in the bill. It has long 
been well known to many school men in this state 
that the present system of taxation in rural dis- 
tricts is vicious. There are many school districts 
which conduct their schools without levying any 
school tax. It can be seen that this bill is de- 
signed to correct the abuses which exist in many 
of the small school districts. 
It is impossible to see how any member of the 
legislature who is genuinely interested in education 
in the state can refuse to support this bill. So far 
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as the writer of these Comments has been able to 


learn, and he has been in an inquiring frame of 
mind for many years in relation to this problem, 
he can find no competent teacher or school admin- 
istrator or student of education who is not in favor 
of a county board of education having substan- 
tially the duties and provisions provided for in the 
bill now before the legislature of Wisconsin. 


A TEXT-BOOK COMMISSION 

There is being considered now by tie legislature 
a bill the purpose of which is to provide efficient 
means of selecting text-books for the schools of the 
state. The bill provides that a committee of teach- 
ers should be appointed by the State Board of 
Education to examine all text-books submitted by 
publishers for use in any of the publie schools. 
These teachers would examine the books at their 
homes and then they would be brought together 
for a discussion of the books. The traveling ex- 
penses of the teachers would be allowed and com- 
pensation not to exceed twenty-five dollars per 
day for their services. After 1920 no district 
would receive state aid, or any part of the seven- 
tenths mill tax unless text-books selected from the 
state approved list were used in the schools. The 
cost of reviewing the books would have to be borne 
by the publishers. Then follow various regula- 
tions designed to safeguard the state on the finan- 
cial aid in selecting text-books. 

This bill is fundamentally sound. It is of great 
importance that all text-books to be used in the 
state should be carefully examined by competent 
persons. There are objections to the practice in 
some states in requiring that a single text be used 
in each subject taught in the schools. There is no 
freedom of choice. The plan proposed in this bill 
to have an approved text-book list from which 
hooks may be selected is the proper arrangement. 

There are text-books in use in the schools of the 
state which are far behind the times or which have 
been prepared so carelessly that they are very 
defective. The sole object of those who prepare 
such books and publish them is to sell them. They 
wouldn’t remain in the state a minute if there was 
a competent text-book commission to examine all 
books and choose the best in each branch taught 
in the schools, 


Some states have pressed so heavily upon pub- 
lishers that the quality of text-books has deteri- 
orated. There lie before the writer now two text- 
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books in spelling that were prepared with a view 
to be sold at the niggardly figure which certain 
states allow for spelling books. These books were 
got up over night by persons who are good at writ- 
ing down lists but who have no more information 
about what has been done in recent years in the 
study of spelling needs than a pollywog has of 
astronomy. The writer had a chance to ask the 
publisher of one of these books why he brought 
out such a cheap affair, and he replied that in order 
to sell the book for the price prescribed in certain 
states no more expensive book could be prepared. 

The state of Wisconsin should select text-books 
The 


members of a text-book commission should be abso- 


for their worth and not for their cheapness. 


lutely independent of publishers. The state should 
buy the books which are submitted for examination 
The 
state should bear all the expenses incurred in ex- 
When it chooses books it should 


and should not ask for gratuitous copies. 


amining books. 
allow the publisher a reasonable profit. In no 
other way can books of merit with proper print- 
ing, paper and binding be secured for the schools 


of the state. 


IS THE COUNTRY A GOOD 

PLACE FOR THE CHILDREN? 

We have fallen into the habit of saying that 
every child should be brought up in the country. 
3ut recent investigations have given rise to doubt 
as to whether the country child has advantages 
over the city child in respect either to his physical, 
his intellectual, or his moral development. Pro- 
fessor Pyle has just published the results of an 
examination of city and country children in Mis- 
souri. Contrary to his expectations the city 
children make a better showing than the country 
children in regard to physical development. In 
all the intellectual tests the city children were 
very clearly superior to the country children. In 
accounting for the results of the imvestigations, 
Professor Pyle suggests that the city children 
may have come from better stock than the country 
children, though there is no way to determine this 
Probably the 


chief factors which have given the city child ad- 


with any high degree of certainty. 


vantage over the country child are better physical 
The school 
buildings in the city are, speaking generally, much 


conditions and superior teaching. 


more healthful than are country school buildings. 


More pains are taken in the city than in the coun- 
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try to protect children from physical wear and tear. 
In the typical city school now the seats are better 
adapted to the needs of growing children than is the 
case in the country school. The heating and light- 
ing systems are more hygienic. By means of med- 
ical examination in city schools physical defects 
and deficiencies of children are frequently reme- 
died, but country children often go through child- 
hood and youth with all their physical handicaps. 

Then the teaching in the typical city school is 
more successful in awakening and nourishing the 
intellectual activities of children than it is in the 
Not only do city children 
amass more knowledge than country children of 


typical country school. 


the same age, but they become more alert and ag- 
gressive intellectually. City children can work 
their way through problems more quickly than 
country children because they have much more ex- 
The 
teacher in the typical country school relies much 


perience in original, independent thinking. 


more on mere memory than does the city teacher, 

There is a widespread popular notion that the 
country does not present so many temptations to 
the young as does the city, but this tradition, like 
the others, is beginning to suffer under investiga- 
tion. It is being shown that a considerable part 
of the vice of the city is recruited from the coun- 
try. It is probable that more vicious suggestion 
surrounds the typical child in the country than the 
typical child in the city. People are on the alert 
to prevent vicious talk and suggestion in the city, 
hut in many places in the country no one seems to 
care a great deal whether or not a child is bom- 
barded with lewd suggestions. 

It is not enough for the proper physical, intel- 
lectual, or moral development of a child that he 
The 
adults in country districts must give a good deal 
more attention in the future than they have in the 
past to the care and culture of the young. Some 
communities we know are guilty of almost crim- 
inal negligence in providing intellectually stimu- 
lating and morally wholesome conditions for the 
young. 


should simply live under rural conditions. 


SHALLOW BREATHING 

OVER MENTAL TASKS 

When K. is studying he leans over his desk in 
order to concentrate on his task. Every minute 
or so he will straighten up, take a deep breath, and 


then bend over his task again. He will go on 
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this way often hour after hour. 

While he is concentrating he appears to forget 
to breathe. If you watch him you will see that 
there is but slight movement of his chest. Conse- 
quently he runs out of breath, and his practically 
gasping for breath frequently is simply nature’s 
device to get oxygen into his system. 

The boy has a shallow chest, which 1s due in 
part, though not wholly, to this long-continued 
He lacks vitality, 
which again is due mainly to his failure to get 
He often complains 


practice of shallow breathing. 


oxygen enough in his system. 
of being drowsy, so much so that he cannot com- 
plete his studies to his satisfaction. 

It is doubtful if children who habitually bend 
over their tasks with the lungs constricted ever 
breathe deeply enough. Such children may have 
digestive or bronchial troubles or be generally in- 
disposed, and parents will not understand the cause 
of their difficulty. 

There can be little improvement in health until 
And bet 
ter habits cannot be established until the need of 


better breathing habits are established. 

bending over a table or desk is removed. Pupils 
who have got into bad habits can often be corrected 
when the top of their desk is made adjustable so 
that it can be pulled down to the body and inclined 
at an agle of 45 degrees. The arms can rest on 
the desk then, and there will be no advantage in 
And a child who sits upright. when 
he studies, even if he concentrates intensely on his 


bending over. 


task, will be likely to breathe more deeply than 
when the lungs are compressed. 

One who has got into the habit of shallow 
breathing should leave his seat or chair after a 
half hour of application and run or take bending 
or stretching or pulling exercises which will auto- 
matically compel deeper breathing. In some coun- 
tries all pupils are required to have physical exer- 
cises after forty-five minutes of application to 
We ought to have such a Jaw in our coun 
try. It would be particularly helpful for the type 
of pupil who, when he is engaged in a mental task, 
is so absorbed and makes such hard work of it that 
all the physical processes, including breathing, are 


study. 


held in abeyance. 


AMOROUSNESS IN A SCHOOL 

A principal of a grammar school writes that the 
relations between the boys and the girls in his 
school are unwholesome. Even as early as the sixth 
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grade every boy and girl has a “steady.” The talk 


of the school relates quite largely to amorous and 


even lewd attachments. Boys and girls go off 


together all hours of the day and night, and the 
principal thinks they go beyond decent limits in 
their relations with each other. The work of the 


school is low because so much of the attention of 


pupils is given to this amorous business. The 
people in the community do not seem to mind it. 
They say it has “always been so,” and it is not 


different in that school from what it is in others. 
The principal is new in this position, and he says 
that 


schools elsewhere. 


he does not think such conditions exist in 


This is an unusual case. The explanation is that 
it “has always been so.” If one could get at the 
history of the thing he would probably find that 
the people in the community started it. In some 
communities the chief topic of conversation is 
amorous relations. Many of the people are morbid 
on the subject. Young people growing up in such 
a community have amorousness suggested to them 
on every occasion. It is no wonder that they be- 
come sophisticated too early in respect to this 
matter. 

Suggestion plays the chief role in the develop- 
ment of sex feeling. If boys and girls could be 
brought up in a community where there was little 
or no suggestion of amorousness they would not 
develop this feeling early, and it would not be 
intense at any time. This is directly contrary to 
the popular belief that in the course of nature 
this feeling will develop from within, and that 
it is not under the control of outside, influences. 
The popular belief is fundamentally wrong on this 
point, 

In some schools most of the traditions and talk 
matters. One generation of 


relate to amorous 


pupils passes it on to the next. It requires posi- 
tive, dynamic, constructive measures to divert the 
attention of pupils in such a school into more 
wholesome channels. There is no solution of the 
problem except substitution of more wholesome 
interests for the morbid amorous ones, and espe- 
cially is it necessary to control the suggestions in 
the school, on the street, in the moving picture 
theatre, and so on, that play upon the young so 
that they will not relate to sex matters. 


The aim of parent, teacher, and custodian of 


morals in every place must be to eliminate sugges- 
tion. 


Where this has been accomplished success- 
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fully amorousness is not a serious problem. Boys 
and girls grow up practically to maturity looking 
upon one another as friends, companions, comrades. 
playfellows, because their relations have been along 
these lines. I have been able to observe the devel- 
opment of a number of boys and girls who give 
proof of this principle. In the same community 
are other boys and girls who have been subjected 
to lewd suggestion in conversation, im burlesque 
theatres, in their reading, etc., and they have been 
influenced unwholesomely by it. The boys and 
girls who have retained the relation of comradeship 
the 


dynamic in every 


up through teens are more yigorous and 
way than the boys and. girls 
whose thoughts and energies have run off into the 
amorous channel carly in the teens, so that they 
have not developed wholesome intellectual, museu- 
lar and social interests. 

The problem of the reformer is to keep out of 
sight and out of hearing all matters that incite 
the amorous tendencies. Nature will not develop 
them in the early teens in any dominating way 


unless they are excited from without. 


ART IN THE SERVICE OF LEWDNESS 


Serious sins against the moral development of 
the the 
Scenes are enacted on the stage which are justified 


young are committed in name of art. 


‘ 
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on the basis of art, but which owe their origin 
and their continuance to their suggestion of lewd- 
ness. Any novice in the study of human nature 
knows that ninety-nine out of a hundred people, 
looking at these scenes, are not interested in or 
affected by their artistic quality, if they have any. 
Persons who object to the censorshyp of such dis- 
plays are constantly holding up the ideal of free- 
dom for art to depict anything and everything 
because it cannot suggest anything but purity in 
thought and deed. It is impossible to believe that 
most of these men are honest in their contentions. 
They must know that the chief appeal of these 
scenes is to the passions of those who view them, 
and art is put to the service of lewdness. 

The same principle holds for vicious suggestion 
in sculpture and in pictures. 

There is any amount of vicious suggestion which 
life but 
Psychologically it has 


would not be tolerated in real which is 
overlooked in so-called art. 
the same effect when it is suggested through a 
picture or a sculpture or a theatrical display as if 
it were flaunted openly in public. We try to sup- 
press blatant vice on the street, and we have been 
so befuddled by the chicanery of the artists who 
depict vice and then claim that they are giving 
expression to art, that we have Jet them go on their 
evil way, spreading viciousness in thought and con 


duet wherever their art is exhibited. 


PANACEAS.---PARTICULARLY IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


‘ Cartes S. PENDLETON, University of Wisconsin. 


Almost anyone can tell you how to teach English. 
If he doesn’t know anything about if at all, he 
tells you that the sum and substance is to give 
pupils a good deal to read and a good inany themes 
to write; the details are a small matter, he really 
doesn’t want to spend his time discussing them. 
And you discover before you get much further with 
that he faith that 
“almost anybody can teach English”; all that is 


necessary is some degree of higher education 


him has also a comfortable 


probably he will say “college,” because “college” 
makes a good fetish, natural wits, and some apti- 


And if 


your interest permits you to keep on and press him 


tude in the language we were born into. 


for further particulars, he unfolds quite easily the 
pedagogical procedures for teaching literature and 


You 


kindly person and not argumentative 


composition. are really happy—being a 
to see him 
so happy, and in the midst of your glowing friend- 
liness you try to deceive yourself with the delusion 
that, even though you know his ideas won’t work, 


So? Well, 


“hen one sees a tarantula sunning itself cozily, 


there’s no great harm done, anyway. 


‘’s a good idea to step on the little creature and 
then meditate afterwards ad libitum that it really 
wasn’t doing any harm. Ignorant ideas about 
edueation are dangerous, and perhaps most per- 
nicious of all when they threaten the adequate 
social-service agency, seeking in all too short a time 
to prepare boys and girls for the real business of 
life; whatever injures it—whatever dilly-dallies 
with it—imperils society. There are high schools 
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in Wisconsin, even rather important high schools, 
that distribute their classes in English (except the 
senior sections) among teachers who happen to 
have vacant periods after the rest of the program 
is made and endure quite cheerfully the kind of in- 
struction which results inevitably from such an ar- 
rangement. Yes, almost anyone can tell you igno- 
rantly how to teach English and can program reck- 
lessly its classes among unfit teachers; it is only 
people who know something at least about it who 
are conscious of the immensity and importance 
of what they don’t know and therefore speak cau- 
tiously and even with some uncertainty. 

Nor is cock-sure readiness to solve every prob- 
lem, great and small, confined altogether to the 
ignorant and inexperienced. Unfortunately, there 
are not a few really capable teachers of Eng!ish 
who are hardly safer than these others as guides. 
Only two or three weeks ago a very competent and 
personally keen-witted head of a department turned 
confidently from his desk and told me precisely 
how to solve the (as he thought) very bad situa- 
tion in the teaching of English in Wisconsin high 
schools. He is a faddist, and he does not know it: 
he rides a hobby, and thinks that it is a mighty 
charger and almost the only one among the cohorts 

He has a panacea, a cure-all. And 
Very seriously and earnestly, not ai 


of edueation. 
what is it? 

all with braggadocio, he assured me that the real 
remedy for our prevalent bad teaching wovild be 
to send him or one of the members of his staff 
into every high school for a day or two to deal 
directly with pupils and teacher and put them edu- 
cationally on their feet. The only handicap which 
he could see was the I hesitate to abuse 
his confidence by writing these lines; I hope that 
3ut T cannot forbear, be- 





expense, 


he will not see them, 
cause he is, after all, typical of so many of us. 
The temptation is strong undoubtedly for every 
highly suecessful teacher to set himself up as a 
model in and ideals. 
Whether he says so or not, he is likely to regard his 


pedagogy professional 
particular ways, because they have brought him 
notable success, as the right ways, the educational 
methods which might well be adopted by all other 
teachers to bring to them equal success. And he 
is likely also to exalt similarly his general ideals 
and notions about his particular field and about 
education at large. He is quite sure that the teach- 
ing of English and the school system of America 
The head of a de- 


are to be saved thus and so. 
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partment of whom I spoke a moment ago analyzes 
high school English to mean formal correctness and 
the indispensable pedagogy to be themes without 
stint, painstaking theme reading, and great firm- 
ness; but he cannot see any salvation for schools 
in general except through the dictatorial fiat of 
an all-powerful national commissioner of educa- 
tion. Another good friend of mine will save Eng- 
lish and everything through the “socialized recita- 
tion.” I do not know precisely what he means by 
this term; neither, I suspect, does he; vet I know 
that he practices something very successfully indeed 
and is trying to phrase what it is; I listened to 
him attentively, the other day, and then strained 
our friendship beyond the safety point by telling 

rather impolitely, I fear—that I thought 
talk stuff.” Another friend is a 
faddist on English; and vet another, on 


him 
his “low-level 
oral 
dramatization. I do not know that there is any 
end to the panaceas of one sort and another which 
are advanced too confidently, not by ignoramuses, 
but by able teachers of English. 

Then, too, there is a surfeit of cures for all evils 
set forth 
capable, well-read, and ingenious men, but not 


nowadays by educational theorists— 
actual teachers and therefore not near enough to 


A little while 


ago we had thus served to us most temptingly a 


the classroom to be very practical. 


panacea called “minimum essentials’—the mean- 
ing of this term being, not merely the reduction 
of subject matter to the lowest terms, but a fixed 
hurdle of definite mastery of content which was 
set up at the end of each school year to bar from 
advancement every pupil who could not  sur- 
mount it. 


As a ideal 
essentials” is bevond reproach ; it would illuminate 


theoretical] this sort of “minimum 
attractively someone’s Master’s thesis in Eduea- 
tion; it would solve—if it were practical—a very 
perplexing school problem ; its only disadvantage is 
that it does not fit actual teaching conditions. For 
in actual use it fails signally in two important 
respects: it slackens the effort of good pupils; 
instead of doing their best, thev direct their ener- 
gies merely to clearing the hurdle; and it requires 
of teachers a rigidity in regard to standards of 
promotion to which, though poor instructors may 
submit, the best teachers will always offer an in- 
superable passive resistance, for these will put the 
pupil’s larger welfare ahead of his mastery of this 
or that detail of curriculum content and, although 
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trying hard to make him accomplish the latter, 
will promote him if it is in general clearly better 
for him, instead of letting the “essentials” hurdle 
hold him back. For a good teacher knows, whether 
the theorists know it or not, that he must primar- 
ily regard his pupils as complex, though immature, 
human beings in a complicated environment. He 
must do for them whatever he does with an eye 
always seeing to their furtherest horizon, not 
merely to the little things near at hand. And each 
pupil is different from every other. There is in- 
deed a science of education; that is, there are gen- 
eral principles upon which the learning process, 
teaching procedures, and the building of curricula 
But 


Classroom, patiently dealing daily witb the devel- 


are based. for the actual instructor in the 
opment of boys and girls, teaching is primarily a 
fine art, perhaps the most delicate of the fine arts 
as certainly the most important, because it molds 
human fabric, and every crucial error mars a life. 
A fine art may be built upon rules; usually it is, 
there is an underlying science; but it may never 
without vital injury become a matter only of rules. 
There is indeed a science, but it is not merely this 
but the fine art of medicine which the able physi- 
cian practices; no two illnesses are quite alike. 
And thus it 
the fine art of teaching; there are principles, there 


is with the science of education and 


are rules of procedure, there are sound generaliza- 


tions, but the excellent teacher is a unique per- 
sonality, basing, all that he does upon these things, 
but working in the way that the particular occa- 
sion requires upon highly individual material and 


Kdueational theory as- 


toward a unique product. 
sists mightily while it remains in the background, 
hut if it thrusts itself forward and with hide-bound 
generalizations arbitrarily bids the able teacher 
conform absolutely it becomes more of a hindrance 
than a help. There are no dependable patent medi- 
cines for educational ills. 

It is that 
school administrators have taken up with great 


perhaps particularly unfortunate 
gusto as cure-alls certain really valuable contriv- 
Of this sort 


is the idea of objective standards and of measure- 


ances of the educational theorists. 


ments in accordance therewith. <A fine idea, in- 
deed! 


gant expectations, it is a very valuable servant to 


Used in moderation and without extrava- 


each earnest teacher to aid him to get bevond a 
purely subjective estimate of the worth of his pro- 
cedures or of the development of his boys and girls. 
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He knows that its results are not final and are in- 
complete, for there are many things in the unfold- 
ing of young lives that are immeasureable, yet he 
can use it in his teaching as a tool very valuable 
indeed. But—behold!—the administrator seizes 
it as a panacea. In it he thinks he finds an in- 
fallible micrometer to determine, as if it had height 
and length and depth, the worth of his schools, of 
If the occasion 
were not serious, one could laugh; but it is indeed 
For the tendency, if it persist and if it 
grow strong enough really to prevail, will surely 


every teacher, and of every pupil. 
serious, 


drive individual teaching from the schoolroom and 
substitute for it an instructional formalism which 
has nothing in it that cannot be measured. Any 
clever teacher can, if he will, meet his executive’s 
standard tests by cramming for them and by sacri- 
ficing as much as may be necessary of other things, 
subtle, intangible things which under vyard-stick 
not It may, indeed, be 
true, as a superintendent remarked to me the other 


measurement do show. 
day, that ultimately in the long run everything 
that a teacher gives or a pupil acquires will result 
in some form of measurable quantitative expres- 
sion; it may be true, although tentatively I doubt 
it. But it seems to me hardly a debatable question 
at all that a teacher in a much-measured system 
ought, and will very shortly be driven, to adopt 
in his instruction a radical policy of immediacy ; 
the things which he has been doing may be rich in 
ultimate worth, but the measurable accomplish- 
ment is too far on in the future to help him in his 
present effort toward more salary and an imme- 
diate professional advancement; mere charlatans 
and opportunists will outstrip him hopelessly. Yet 
the difficulty 
does not realize—is not with the idea of measure- 


as the harassed teacher too often 





ments and standards, but with the wrong use of 
that idea. To assume in an experimental educa- 
tional instrument a perfection which does not ex- 
ist and instrument to 


purposes for which it is not suited is a calamitous 


to extend the use of that 


administrative blunder, sure to cause distressing 
complications; truly able administrators ought to 
know better than to pin their faith to a eatholicon. 

And teachers also, in their turns, are hurrving 
hither and von in a mad search for the panacea 
which is to deliver them from administrative op- 
Just 
now—shades of Horace Mann!—the cure-all is, 
Affiliation with 


pression and intolerable salary conditions. 


or bids fair to be, unionization. 
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the American Federation of Labor will deliver us 
One wonders truly how far the 
No one of understanding 


from all evils. 
madness can extend. 
and modern sympathies would say, of course, that 
the Federation of Labor, or—in the large—the 
cause of labor, is unworthy of such a partnership ; 
we have small sympathy nowadays with snobbery. 
But there is no real parallelism at all between the 
problems of labor and those of teaching. Labor 
is organized because long since in the develop- 
ment of modern ‘industry the element of person- 
ality was taken quite away from the relationship 
between the workman and his product. Labor it- 
self became impersonal, a matter of piecework not 
of completed individual projects into which, in 
medieval fashion, the artisan artist could put an 
expression of his real self. Consequently a man’s 
spiritual life, if he live one at all, must be lived 
And with the advent into 
industry of capital as an impersonal force exploit- 


outside the workshop. 


ing labor as a commodity, the slightest remaining 
vestige of personality as an inherent part of the 
workmen’s toil was erased, and his problem as a 
human being became that of insuring leisure in 
which really to live. The Federation of Labor 
has nothing whatever to do with industry of which 
personality is an essential part. Teaching, on the 
other hand, is almost altogether personality—dy- 
namie personality subtly at work developing and 
molding the growing powers of children. Its most 
pressing present-day problem, because of the cur- 
rent trend of supervision, is to maintain its essen- 
tially personal character against strong efforts to 
make it almost if not quite as impersonal as labor 
itself. But in this endeavor teaching can receive 
little or no assistance from an affiliation with labor. 
The cause of personality in work has been so long 
lost to the toilers that their federation has neither 
the machinery nor the desire to make this really 
essential fight for the teachers. 
every thought and plan with an assumption of the 
fact which the teachers:in their own ealling are 
Teach- 


Labor begins its 


seeking to prevent from materialization. 
ers do not desire greater separation from their 
work—that is, a shorter teaching day; neither do 
they wish a standardization of pay or of conditions 
of work. It would be almost impossible to make 
a really excellent, fully self-conscious teacher con- 
form to “union” conditions in regard to hours 
and the expenditure of energy upon Ins work. And 
why? Because he is essentially not a laborer plod- 
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ding at his set task but an artist thrilling with the 
A real teach- 
er lives through his work, not away from it; his 


pleasure of free, individual creation. 


best and most enjovable expression of himself is 
in his classroom. In collective bargaining there 
might indeed be some gain; perhaps teachers as 
a detached group might do well to organize and 
thus acquire a power which as individuals they do 
not have; but it seems indeed that a general affil- 
iation with labor is in essence decidedly chimerical. 
The woes of teachers cannot be cured, one and all, 
by so patent a remedy. 

Nor is this the end of a list of panaceas: there 
seems hardly to be an end. One might almost say 
that whenever a really good idea is brought for- 
ward in education it will very probably be so ex 
tended and misapplied by its friends as to be put 
into a ridiculous position. In English there have 
been at least a score of such calamities. Grammar 
went through all the phases of the adventure, even 
to the discard; and now a very modest modicum 
is trving to get back into the usage of English 
teachers as a handmaid to composition. “Literary 
composition,” writing from models, the paragraph 
the his- 


tory of literature, oral English, and many others 


as the exclusive unit, “outside reading,” 


have suffered grievously from their well-wishers. 
Not a few ideas with much merit in them are suf- 
One of 


a good thing as a relief 


fering similarly now. these is so-called 
practical composition 
from straining in almost unlettered classes for 
really literary effects, but wholly undesirable and 
destined certainly to fall into disfavor when it 
would confine the best pupils to a linguistic ex- 
pression far below their highest levels of achieve- 
ment. Bread-and-butter English is necessary in 
the intercourse of society, but it would be a verv 
poor world indeed if we sent forth into the next 
generation no one to write in lofty and literary 
strain the things of the imagination and the spirit. 
“Practical English” is a good idea, but it is being 
pushed too far. It is exactly the same with the 


prescription of modern reading only for high 
school boys and girls, the substitution of current 
books, newspapers, and magazines for the loftily 
conceived, time-honored, but rather ancient “class- 
ies.” The element of indubitable truth in such a 
project is that pupils surely ought not to read in 
school only old-time writings, regardless of whether 
modern things are as good as these, the young peo- 


ple must be trained to judge wisely the current 
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writings which will most probably be their main 
reading when they have gone presently from the 
school out into the world. But it is only a little 
short of idiocy to discard utterly from the English 
class because of this the marvelous compositions of 
Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, and Shelley. 
Some pupils—perhaps only a few, but not the few 
that the true teacher can afford to neglect—will 
be able to rise to their heights and be stirred by 
their depths. Modern reading is good and neces- 
sary, but it is not the only literature that is good 
for growing young people. Similarly there have 
been extended too far in our schools today cer- 
tain notions about vocational English of one sort 
and another. Most vocational English—whether 
it be “commercial,” or “journalism,” or something 
else—is, after all, just Hnglish, and in high school 
it ought to be so; the title is more or less of an 
advertising phrase to capture the interest of pupils 
who do not want just English. The friends of 
vocational English are not wise when they take too 
seriously their various labels. Just one more over- 
worked idea regarding English I should like to 
discuss, and then my present catalogue of panaceas 
is closed. 

A fad which has attained to very elaborate ex- 
pression and the dignity of being clothed in a gov- 
ernment bulletin can not be passed by lightly; 
surely it deserves at least a humble paragraph by 
itself. 
of the three phases of English and their program- 


I refer to the plan of complete separation 


ming as specific and quite different school sub- 
jects. Sometimes the division is to different teach- 
ers and different rooms, with an entirely separate 
credit for each phase—literature, written composi- 
More often it is to different 
semesters, months, weeks, or days of the week, but 


tion, and speech. 
to the same teacher and classroom, The strong 
feature of this arrangement is that it to some ex- 
tent prevents lazy or weak teachers from. slight- 
It is a purely adminis- 
while 


ing written composition, 


trative device for this purpose. As such, 
there continue to be numerous poor teachers, it is 
But although it is in this 


manner a check upon poor teachers, it is also a 


perhaps justifiable. 
handicap to good ones. For it limits capable 
teachers of English in one of the most effective 
devices of good instruction, the use of variety. 





A basie principle of first-class teaching—as impor- 
tant as that which decrees that the teacher himself 


must not do too much talking—is that one must 
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not weary a class. This is not at all synonymous 
with saying that one must not make a class work 
very hard; of course, a good teacher does that, but 
the work is from day to day so varied that the pu- 
pils never become tired of it, and their interest 
Now, the 
most complete and refreshing change, is to swing 


never flags. finest of variations, the 
a class which is almost weary of its English from 
one of these major phases of the subject to another. 
The good teacher knows instinctively just when 
and how to do this; but the device of complete 
separation quite spoils the possibility. One won- 
ders really whether the cure is not worse than 
the disease. 

But what, then—if all these things are false, or 
at least somewhat false—what, pray, are the real 
things in the teaching of English? [I don’t won- 
der that vou ask it—why shouldn’t you?—of one 


Ah, 


and I know indeed what you’re 


who has thus been knocking right and left. 
I see your smile; 
expecting, my friend—panaceas, more panaceas, 
But truly, 
I don’t know the right way to teach English, or 


plenty of them. It was so, wasn’t it? 


the right ways. I’m pretty sure, in fact, that one 
doesn’t teach it by means of ways of teaching. 
There are a multitude of things which one must 
know in order to be an accurate, just, firm, and 
inspiring leader of bovs and girls in their class- 
room—things which range through the gamut of 
human knowledge and somewhat beyond. Perhaps 
the best summary is to sav that one must know 
first of all boys and girls—particularly the genus, 
small boy. And then one must know subject mat- 
ter well enough to teach it blindfolded and with 
two-thirds of one’s conscious attention centered 
upon a couple, more or less, of troublesome young- 
sters. And one must be able to carry forward thus 
the day’s routine and all the incidental discus- 
sion that may arise without once relaxing the grip 
that keeps each pupil up to his highest level of 


Us- 


able scholarship is an exceedingly important part 


work and of appreciation and understanding. 


of the equipment of a good teacher, usable scholar- 
ship of the sort which the college senior seldom 
has. But above this comes a knowledge of people 
—young people, and only a little way below it 
come such startling and unacademic things as good 
looks—art can do much if nature was stingy—an 
encouraging smile, a sense of humor, a persistent 
memory—not lacking in vividness—of one’s own 
youth, patience, courage, inherent good breeding 
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and courtesy, co-operativeness, and the superb abil- 
ity to be angry only when one has sanely and wisely 
There are other things, but these 
are enough to mention. They are human qualities, 
not especially bookish ones; for teaching, although 
it uses scholarship for its tool and to no small 


decided to be so. 


extent imparts scholarship for its own sake, is af- 
ter all primarily a human relationship; young 
people grow through their own activity, stimulated 
by the enthusiasm and personal grip and guided 
There are, of 
course, tricks of method, hundreds of them, but 
they are only incidental, and I have left them out 
A really good teacher is 


by the judgment of the teacher. 


of this brief discussion. 
likely not to be closely tied to a particular method, 
And the way to 
become a good teacher is not to be a copyist aping 


or to methods, of instruction. 
other teachers and seeking mechanically to adopt 
their ways, but to develop from within all that one 
has which can be made into an effective profes- 
sional personality. The real test of a teacher is 
his behavior, the more instinctive the better, under 
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the stimulus of a classroom situation the exact like 
of which he has never before seen or head of. 

Yes, your ignorant friend was right; he blun- 
dered into the truth. All his details were wrong, 
and he doesn’t know any more about teaching 
English than a porpoise knows about climbing 
trees, but his main contention was right: almost 
anybody can teach English; that is, anybody who 
has brains to start with, and scholarship, and the 
habit of good speech, and culture, and a keen en- 
jovment of being with and of developing boys and 
girls, and tact, and an infinite stock of personal 
resourcefulness, and a wealth of stored-up memory 
treasures of good literature, and a working knowl- 
edge of all current national and international is- 
sues, and a score of methods as such, and—and— 
well, and the good sense to know that there are 
not in the teaching of English or of anything else 
any real panaceas. ‘The philosopher’s stone of good 
teaching, which with its wonderful alehemy trans- 
forms everything it touches into pure gold is only 
in the personality of the rare teacher himself. 


+ 


THE NEED OF MORE GEOGRAPHY IN OUR HIGH SCHOOLS 


(. F. Warson, Professor of Geography, State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wis. 


Are the schools in this state meeting the needs 
I believe that 
most thinking men and women will agree with me 
that they are not. 
pleted in the seventh just when our boys and girls 


of our young people in geography ? 
Today grade geography is com- 


have reached the age when they can profit most 
from the study of the subject. It has been dropped 
from the eighth grade to make room for various 
new subjects, agriculture, music, domestic science, 
drawing and manual training, which have been in- 
troduced in recent years. In the high schools ele- 
mentary science, and other subjects have been in- 
troduced while geography has received but slight 
recognition. These new subjects are very valuable 
but I protest against the unequal division of time 
allowed to so live and vital a subject as geography. 

I am certain that a grave mistake is being made 
in slighting a subject so big, so human, and of so 
much importance as an instrument for training 
the minds of our young people. If we are to meas- 
ure the subjects put into our high school courses 
of study on the basis of their value as educational 
instruments, I can see no reason for giving geog- 


raphy the scant attention it now receives. There 
is no subject more up to the minute, richer in mat- 
ter of every day human interest, or that can be 
made to touch the lives of our young people at more 
points, than geography. 

Why, then, cannot we have as much geography 
as mathematics in our high schools? Geography 
is finished in the seventh grade and in the great 
majority of our high schools it appears for not 
more than half a vear. In many it is not taught 
at all or receives but twelve weeks’ treatment in 
the form of reviews in geography. Mathematics 
on the other hand, continues through the eighth 
grade and for at least three years in the high school. 
English is continued through the eighth grade and 
through all four years of the high school, usually. 
How can it honestly be said that these subjects 
are so far superior to geography that they should 
receive so much more attention. Geography has 
to do with the supplying of all the primary wants 
of man, food, clothing, shelter, fuel and light, as 
It has to do 


with all the natural phenomena of the earth which 


well as his more incidental needs. 
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have so largely conditioned the historical, economic, 
industrial, political, and even the social life of 
man. Can the same be said of mathematics, an- 
cient or medieval history ? 

Again it may be urged that geography has little 
or no value in giving that thing called discipline. 
If training the reasoning powers of the pupils is 
desired there is no subject superior to geography. 
Industry of every kind is a response either directly 
or indirectly to some geographical control or group 
of controls. Coal mining occurs where the coal 
deposits are; lumbering occurs where the timber 
areas are, and no manufacturing industry can suc- 
ceed unless access to raw materials, climate, labor, 
power and nearness to the market for the finished 
product have all been taken into consideration. 
Why is the leather tanning industry carried on 
Why is 
Swiss cheese made only in Monroe County and im- 
Why has the dairy 


industry developed to such a high degree in south- 


in many sections of northern Wisconsin ? 
mediate surrounding territory 7 


ern and southeastern Wisconsin? Why are rye and 
potatoes grown so extensively in central Wisconsin ? 
Why does the state rank so high in the amount of 
water power developed? It is difficult to see why 
the solution of problems of this sort should not 
develop as high a type of reasoning in the minds 
of our pupils as the study of any other subject. 
Geography as it is taught today does develop 
the rational faculties, not in the same way, per- 
haps, as algebra or geometry, but in a much more 
live and less abstract way. Mathematics require 
exact reasoning, but geography requires a kind of 
reasoning that is vital and that enters into the 
everyday life of the pupil. 

It has that 


enough available to handle geography in the high 


been said there are not teachers 


schools. That was true for a time, but that time 
is past. Nearly every important university in the 
country and many of the small colleges turn out 
scores of graduates and many of them, hundreds 
every year capable of handling geography, teach- 
ing as it should be done, 
the 


ments of geography in the country and its grad- 


Our own state university 


has one of largest and strongest depart- 


uates in large numbers are available. There are 
twenty-seven colleges and universities in the United 
States which in the year 1916-1917 had over ten 
thousand students enrolled in courses in geography 
institutions and the students 
In 1900 


and the number of 


enrolled are increasing rapidly each year. 
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there were only twelve universities offering geog- 
raphy in this country, while today there are thirty- 
In 1900 the University of Chicago was the 
only university enrolling 100 students in geog- 
raphy, while in 1916, Chicago had 916, Wisconsin 
Added to the teach- 
ing material available from our universities and 


one. 


1069, and Pennsylvania 2319. 


colleges are the graduates of the three-year high 
school courses and of the nine normal schools of 
this state. From fifty to one hundred young peo- 
ple are available from this source every year and 
With these 


sources of supply for our schools to draw on the 


the number is rapidly increasing. 


difficulty of getting properly prepared teachers 
should no longer be feared. 

With geography occupying a place in the high 
its importance we 
should no longer have to listen to the very fre- 


schools commensurate with 
quent criticism that the graduates of our public 
schools are so grossly ignorant of geographical 
facts and phenomena. They are terribly ignorant, 
but I protest as a teacher against being blamed for 
the condition. The graduates of the high schools 
come to us knowing almost nothing about the sub- 
ject and it is a hopeless task to try to prepare them 
to teach it in the two or three terms which we have 
them in the rural, primary, and grammar grade 
courses of the normal schools. The vicious cycle 
simply perpetuates itself. The students come to 
us knowing little, we have them so short a time 
that they go out only partly prepared, and their 
pupils come back to us with no adequate founda- 
tion. In our system of education improvements 
Our col- 


leges and universities have taken the lead in the 


usually come from or begin at the top. 


improvement and development of geography and 
have done their part. We are now ready for the 
next step forward, the improvement of the geog- 
raphy situation in the high schools. 

One more point I wish to call attention to, and 
that is the very great interest in things geograph- 
ical which has grown out of the war. A tremen- 
dous impulse has been given to the subject by the 
general interest of evervbody in the geography of 
One 
of the things which stands out since the censor- 


the countries involved in the great struggle. 


ship of the press has been removed was the great 
work done by that large body of eminent geog- 
raphers which President Wilson called to assist 
him not only in the conduct of the war, but in col- 


lecting material and constructing maps to be used 
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by the American delegates to the Peace Confer- 
He didn’t call historians in large numbers 
unless they were strong historical geographers; 


ence. 


he didn’t call many mathematicians unless they 
were noted engineers, he didn’t call professors of 
English because of their standing in their pro- 
fession, but he did call so many geographers that 
the big building on Broadway, New York, at 156th 
Street, belonging to the American Geographical 
Society, could scarcely house them all. These men 
President Wilson as soon as the 
United States entered the war. They labored all 
through the war and when the Peace Ship left for 
Europe it carried several truck loads of maps, fig- 


were called by 


ures, photographs, and research material of use to 
the Peace Delegates in solving the great problems 
of international boundaries, resources, industries, 
transportation and a hundred other vital interests. 
The work of these men, together with the work of 
similar organizations in the United Kingdom, 
France, Italy and their Allies, has without doubt 
enabled the Peace Conference to virtually complete 
its task with unprecedented speed in view of the 
vast territory and gigantic interests involved. Many 
of these men went to Europe as advisers to the 
Peace Delegates and will remain there until peace 
is signed. 

I shall not attempt here to say what courses in 
geography should be given in the high schools. 1 
am concerned most with the minimum time to be 
given to the subject in the high school course. To 
meet the needs of the pupils and the merits of the 
subject at least a year and a half should be devoted 
to it. In the state graded schools of the first class 
a vear of elementary science is given and no geog- 
raphy. If elementary science, which has no dis- 
tinctive field of its own can be given a whole year, 
why cannot geography, the mother of all sciences 
and the starting point for literature, history, and 
the social sciences, be given at least a year and a 
half in a four-year high school ? 


BUT 2 COLLEGES TAUGHT GEOGRAPHY 60 
YEARS AGO 

The rapid development of geography as a col- 
lege study, since its first appearance in a univer- 
sity curriculum about half a century ago, is dis- 
cussed by Prof. R. H. Whitbeck, of the University 
of Wisconsin, in a recent article on “Geography 
in American and European Universities,” pub- 
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lished in The Journal of Geography. He points 
out the following interesting facts: 

In 1860, Harvard and Princeton were the only 
American universities offering courses in geog- 
raphy. 

Cornell and the University of Wisconsin intro- 
duced the subject in 1868, and Yale followed in 
1872. In 1900 only twelve American universities 
taught the subject, but by 1910, thirty-one uni- 
versities were offering a variety of 142 courses. 

With 704 students enrolled in geography, the 
University of Wisconsin led ali others in 1910. 
With 1,069 enrolled in 1917, 
cept the University of Pennsylvania. 


it led all others ex 
It now offers 
seven courses in physical and economic geography, 
climatology and other phases of the subject. 
RURAL EDUCATION A NATIONAL EMERGENCY. 
In a democracy every child is the community’s 
The 


obligation for his proper education for the great- 


child, the state’s child, the nation’s child. 


est service to community, state, and nation is there 
fore a three-fold obligation to be equitably appor- 
tioned among them. More than half the nation’s 
children are enrolled in rural schools taught for a 
short period of years by untrained, poorly paid, 
teachers, in 


peripatetic poor buildings, poorly 


equipped. The safety and strength of a democ- 
racy are delermined by the intelligence and char- 
Civilization is 
Manifestly the 
weakest link in the chain of the nation’s edueation 
school. lt 


acter of the masses of its people. 


no stronger than its weakest link. 


and civilization is the rural must be 


strengthened, let the cost be what it may. It is 


the task and the duty of the nation to do its part 


in strengthening the rural school. Rural eduea- 


tion presents the vreatest problem in’ American 


education. The rural school must be made ade- 


quate to its task of educating properly the rural 


population. Jf the rural school fail, rural civili- 


zation will fail; if rural civilization fail, American 
the 


clvilization will fail. To make rural school 


adequate to its task will require the expenditure of 
much larger sums of money than heretofore—larg- 
er than most of the rural states and communities 
alone can provide—and will necessitate much cost- 
ly and difficult redirection and readjustment of its 
work. 

backed by deed, and 


“Words are good when 


only so.” ii R. 
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‘SPANISH AS A HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECT 


J. C. Barptn, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 


In the Western Hemisphere, but three languages 
are spoken by the majority of the inhabitants: 
English in the United States and Canada, and 
in the English possessions around the Caribbean 
Sea; Spanish in all the republics of Latin America 
save two; Portuguese in the largest nation in the 
Western Hemisphere after the United States. On 
the basis of population, some one hundred and 
fifty million people in the Western Hemisphere 
use English as their everyday speech. About sev- 
enty million use Spanish. About twenty-five mil- 
lion use Portuguese. And another million make 
use of French, Dutch, and Danish. Only one coun- 
try has as its national language a tongue that is 
not one of the three principal ones—English, Span- 
ish or Portuguese: that nation is Haiti, the negro 
“republic,” in which French is spoken. 

Leaving out Canada on our north, which speaks 
the same language as we do, the only nation whose 
frontiers touch ours, or are very close to ours, speak 
Next to the United States, the most 
powerful and richest country 
The countries in which lie the most 


Spanish. 
Brazil — speaks 
Portuguese. 
attractive business opportunities for the natives 
of the United State speak Spanish or Portuguese 
—most of them speak Spanish. All of our most 
pressing foreign problems are concerned with na- 
tions in which the Spanish language is spoken. 
The Speech of Our Colonies 

Several of our colonies have Spanish-speaking 
populations—Puerto Rico, the Philippines, the 
Panama Canal Zone. Any one wishing to go to 
these colonies for any purpose is obliged to become 
acquainted with Spanish if he wishes to sueceed in 
his work. The United States is also at present 
governing one Spanish-speaking republie—Santo 
Domingo—and is practically guiding the govern- 
mental affairs of several others, by means of our 
In the future, the for- 


eign relations of this country are inseparably bound 


control of their finances. 


up with the Spanish and Portuguese republics to 
A large part of our foreign busi- 
ness relations will be established in these nations. 


the south of us. 


Our interests are their interests, our problems, 
both internal and external, are their problems. We 
shall develop together or fall together, for what 
affects them in the long run will affect us. And 


if the United States meets misfortunes, our diffi- 
culties will be instantly reflected in the fortunes 
of twenty other American nations. 
Our Real Affinities 
These Spanish and Portuguese-speaking peoples 
are growing as we grew and will continue to grow 
The 


same social phenomena are appearing in Latin 


in the same way as we continue to grow. 


America as have appeared in the United States. 
As American nations, we have similar conditions, 
similar histories, similar hopes and fears, similar 
social phenomena. And these conditions, histories, 
hopes and feats and phenomena are entirely dif- 
The Atlantic Ocean 
does not separate the Western Hemisphere from 


ferent from those of Europe. 


Kurope—we and our sister republics are separated 
from the old continent by more subtle, but ex- 
tremely powerful barriers of thought, social laws, 
and phenomena of development. We of the United 
States can not, in sober truth, find our affinities 
in the people of France and Italy—they have gone 
beyond us in many respects; in others, they have 
followed different roads, along which we can not 
We can not learn from them much that 
will assist us in solving our peculiar problems of 
life. Our real affinities lie in the republics of 
Latin America. 


fol low. 


The people of these nations are 
Their 
They are work- 


engaged upon the. same tasks as we are. 
culture develops as ours develops. 
ing at the same social and economie problems and 
And if we wish light upon our own 
affairs, if we wish to improve our treatment of 
social, political and economic questions, we are 


difficulties. 


much more likely to find something to our use and 
advantage in Buenos Aires or Santiago de Chile 


than we are in Paris or London or Rome. 





Our neighbors to the South have—like the 
United States—develop their literatures and 


other arts to a degree not only worthy to be com- 
pared with our own, but to be envied. These 
nations have produced writers and musicians of 
Poets of great excellence are 
The novel has 
had many enthusiastic and brilliant exponents. 
The drama fiourishes in the hands of native play- 


the very first order. 
numerous, both living and dead. 


wrights, and painting and sculpture take high rank. 
In science these countries rank very high, indeed, 
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and in law and politics they have occupied a high 
place from the days of the constitution makers 
after the revolution against Spain, down to our own 
day. 
A Mistaken Ideal 

So far, the United States has allowed herself 
to remain almost in absolute ignorance of the 
achievements of the Latin Americans. We have 
known nothing of their arts, almost nothing of 
their tremendous political developments, astonish- 
ingly little of their material development. Pursu- 
ing a mistaken ideal of culture, we have neglected 
the only foreign tongues spoken in the Western 
Hemisphere, in order to study French and Ger- 
man, which are spoken three theusand miles away. 
We have plunged profoundly into European his- 
tory and economic theory, and have utterly neg- 
lected the history and economics of our own hemi- 
sphere. And today we are beginning to wish we 
had not done so. With the collapse of Germany 
as an economic power, the great trade possibilities 
of Latin America are offering dazzling visions to 
our eyes, and we are realizing that if we are to 
reap the advantages offered to us by war and for- 
tune, we must begin by studying Spanish and Por- 
tuguese. With a broader vision of international 
relations and responsibilities, the thinking North 
America is beginning to realize that the Spanish 
and Portuguese peoples who are our nearest neigh- 
hors come first in our scheme of living. Such 
thinking men realize now that they ought to be 
able to read the works of Latin American political 
and economic thinkers—such men as the brilliant 
Alvarez, or the clever Guinazi, or the erudite Mo- 
The literary-minded among us look with 
longing eyes upon the novels of José, Marmol, the 
poems of Ruben Dario, the essays of Ricardo Pal- 
ma, the histories of Mitre, to mention only a few. 

Every day the business world of North America 
sends out its call: Give us men who speak and 
write Spanish! And they add as a despairing 
after-cry: Give us, if there be one such, a man who 
speaks Spanish and who knows something about 
Latin America, her history, her people, her arts 
and her customs! For such men, the world during 
the next ten years will be a succulent oyster, and 
they will have the means to get it open. 


reno. 


“The Other American Language” 
Since Spanish, next to English, is the only lan- 
guage spoken by any very large number of people 
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in the Western Hemisphere, it can with justice 
be called “the other American language.” Since 
it is the only foreign tongue spoken along our 
frontiers and in our colonial possessions, and since 
it is by far the most important of the two lan- 
guages spoken in the twenty nations most nearly 
allied to us in history, economic growth and polit- 
ical development, it seems logical that it should 
be looked upon by thinking men as the language 
of languages to teach in our schools. There is 
every conceivable reason for teaching it. There 
are ten times as many reasons for teaching Span- 
ish as there are for teaching French or German 
or Italian. 

But the greatest reason of all, and the only 
one that really includes all in Spanish is “the 
other American Language,” and as such it includes 
a large and vital part of American culture, and 
will play a large and vital part in the future of 
the American world. 

Spanish ought to be begun in our schools where 
Latin is begun now. 


THE GROUCH 
Of all the many remnants of men classified un- 
der the descriptive term of fool, the grouch is the 
worst. The corners of his lips go down toward his 
feet, he rarely smiles, and his greatest pleasure is 
found in recounting his hard-lueck story to some 
This particular fellow carries a wet 


one else. 


blanket with him at all times. He poses as a joy 
killer. 


cords to grumble. 


Nothing pleases him except using his vocal 
f=) t =) 


To endure the company of an habitual grouch 
you must possess all the religion of the greatest 
saint; optimism equal to that of Mark Twain; and 
the diplomacy of Woodrow Wilson. ‘To hear his 
bombardment of unnecessary, senseless talk about 
the unbearable conditions he meets is worse than 
going “over the top” without a helmet. 


He thinks 
only of a few things in relation to himself and he 


The grouch magnifies his troubles. 


believes that everybody else ought to be interested 
He overlooks the 
fact that he does not possess a monopoly on trouble. 
If the grouch could be induced to stop and think 
he would realize that the man who has real trouble 
rarely complains. He has found out by experi- 
ence that talking about troubles does not make 
them less but on the other hand they are in- 


in these particular complaints. 


creased. 
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THE MILWAUKEE PROGRAM 

The presence of our War President, of promi- 
nent educational representatives from England 
and France, and the part taken by laymen repre- 
senting labor, manufacturing, commercial and agri- 
cultural interests, are among the attractions of 
the program of the next annual convention of the 
National Education Association, to be held at Mil- 
waukee, June 29 to July 5. According to definite 
arrangements already made by the president, Dr. 
George D. Strayer, four afternoons, those of Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, will be 
devoted entirely to department meetings. In order 
to reduce the number of meetings held on any one 
afternoon, President Strayer has requested de- 
partment chairmen to combine their programs with 
those of other closely allied departments. A sum- 
mary of the general program, as so far announced, 
is as follows: 

Monday Evening. The session will open with 
the customary addresses of welcome and response, 
and the president’s address, which will point the 
educators of the country to their opportunities 
to do forward-looking, constructive work. 

Tuesday Forenoon. At this session, the na- 
tion’s laymen will be heard in a program in which 
will appear the most prominent national leaders, 
representing labor, manufacturing, commercial and 
agricultural interests. 

Tuesday Evening. Rural education, elementary 
education, secondary education, higher education, 
and physical education will be represented in a 
comprehensive program whose theme is the organi- 
zation of American education for the development 
of democracy in the United States and the world. 

Wednesday Morning. A working session of the 
Association will be held. Representatives of each 
of the important committees of the Association, 
of the Commission, and the Field Secretary will 
appear, give fundamental facts and discussions, 
and make necessary recommendations. The entire 
session will be devoted to mapping out definitely 
the important work directly before the Association. 

Wednesday Evening. Distinguished educational 
representatives from England and France will 
bring stirring messages from overseas. 

Thursday Morning. The classroom teachers of 
the United States will have a real inning at the 
general session. tural teachers, kindergarten 
teachers, elementary teachers, high school teach- 
ers, and college teachers will unite in an all-teach- 


er program to discuss the teachers’ contribution in 
a democratic society. 

Thursday Evening. It is hoped that the Presi- 
dent of the United States will give the teachers of 
America an inspiring message. 

Friday Morning. This session will be devoted 
entirely to the business meeting. 

Friday Afternoon. <A general program will be 
given by the representatives of the nation’s great- 
est welfare agencies co-operating with the public 
schools. 

The following Committee on Resolutions has 
been appointed : 

Fred M. Hunter, Superintendent City Schools, 
Oakland, Calif., chairman. 

Carlton B. Gibson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Savannah, Ga. 

Mary D. Bradford, Superintendent of Schools, 
Kenosha, Wis. 

May 'Trumper, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Helena, Mont. 

A. E. Winship, Editor School Journal, 6 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, Mass. 

R. J. Condon, Superintendent of Schools, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Olive Jones, Principal Public School No. 120, 
New York City. 

TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT FUND 

Secretary R. E. Loveland of the teachers’ retire- 
ment fund calls the attention of teachers and 
school officers to the section of the law which pro- 
vides for a refund to those who withdraw from 
teaching in the Wisconsin public schools outside 
of the city of Milwaukee. 

Section 42.12 (3) of the statutes reads as fol- 
lows: “Any teacher who shall cease to teach in 
said public schools before receiving any benefit or 
annuity from the fund shall, if application be made 
in writing to the board of trustees within six 
months after the date of his or her resignation, be 
entitled to the return of one-half of the amount, 
without interest, which shall have been paid into 
the fund by such teacher. If such teacher should 
again thereafter teach in said public schools he or 
she shall, within one year from the date of his or 
her return to the service in said public schools, re- 
fund to said fund the amount so returned to such 
teacher together with simple interest on said 
amount (but not to exceed four per cent per an- 
num) for the time such amount was withdrawn 
from the fund.” 
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NATIONAL COMMISSION URGES CHANGES IN 


HIGH SCHOOLS 

Will the American high school measure up to 
its new responsibilities in an age seeking for de- 
The United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion has just issued a report of the National Kdu- 
cation Association dealing with this problem. The 
bulletin is entitled, “Cardinal Principles of Sec- 
ondary Education.” 
pared by its Commission on the Reorganization 


mocracy ? 


It is the chief document pre- 


of Secondary Education, which has been working 
steadily since 1912 on various problems in that 
field. ‘The report presents in the brief space of 
thirty pages various important principles to guide 
the reorganization of America’s most distinctive 
institution. No other country has 
enrolled so many or such a large proportion of its 


educational 


youth in secondary schools as has the United 
States. Nevertheless, secondary education is still 
far from meeting the needs of many important 
groups of young persons, 

As a basis for its presentation the Commission 
holds that: 

The purpose of democracy is to so organize so- 
ciety that each member may develop his personality 
primarily through activities designed for the well- 
being of his fellow members and of society as a 
whole. 

This definition emphasizes efficiency, but in no 
narrow Efficiency in America must be 
This 


conception of democracy demands also that the 


sense. 


based upon an appreciation of social values. 


individual be helped to choose the vocation and 
the forms of social service in which his personality 
For the achievement 
of these ends democracy must place chief reliance 


may become most effective. 


upon education. 
The Commission would focus secondary educa- 
tion upon 


objectives, 


what may be called the great social 
such as health, citizenship, vocation, 
Too 


ong nave 1e SCHOOIS concelvec veir task under 
long have the school | their task und 


worthy use of leisure, and ethical character. 


vague generalities, such as intellectual discipline, 
and too long have they taught formal types of 
knowledge bearing little evident relation to the 
One of 
the main problems of education in the reconstruc- 


problems of service and worthy living. 


tion period will be so to organize instruction that 
it will apply more directly and_ specifically to 
worthy living in democratic society. This implies 
no mean, narrow, bread and butter conception of 
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education. On the contrary, the Commission holds 
that the division of education into separate stages, 
the first general and the second vocational, is un- 
sound. Health needs are important at all stages; 
the vocational aspect is valuable even in the early 
stages as giving greater purposefulness to school- 
ing; while preparation for citizenship and the 
worthy use of leisure involve phases which require 
maturity on the part of the pupil. ‘Furthermore, 
it is only as the pupil sees his vocation in relation 
to his citizenship and his citizenship in the light 
of his vocation that he will be prepared for effective 
membership in an industrial democracy. Conse- 
quently, the Commission enters its protest against 
any and all plans, however well intended, which are 
in danger of divorcing vocational and social-civic 
education. It stands squarely for the infusion of 
vocation with the spirit of service and for the utili- 
zation of culture by genuine contact with the 
world’s work. 

The Commission favors a six-year elementary 
school, followed by six years of secondary educa- 
tion, the latter to be divided into two periods cor 
responding to junior and senior high schools. 

The Commission takes advanced ground with re- 
gard to the admission of pupils to the high school. 
The over-age pupil who is slow in certain lines of 
work much no longer be held back in the elemen- 
tary school to lose interest and develop habits of 
dawdling. Instead, the secondary school must 


provide suitable instruction for such over-age 
pupils, 

With regard to admission to higher institutions, 
it criticises entrance requirements and examina- 
“The 


conception that every student who would enter col- 


tions that handicap the secondary school. 


lege must devote all his preparation to non-voca- 
tional subjects must give way to a scientific evalua- 
tion of all tvpes of secondary education as prepara- 
tion for continued study.” Doors of higher insti- 
tutions should be open to every student for what- 
ever form of higher education he can undertake 
with profit to himself and to society. “The concep- 
tion that higher education should be limited to the 
few is destined to disappear in the interests of 
democracy.” 

Can the American high school offer the many 
kinds of training needed by different groups of 


young people and at the same time instill in them 


those common ideas, common ideals and common 


modes of thought, feeling and action essential for 
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SEATTLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Salary Schedule, 1918-1919 
Grade Teachers Special Teachers 


national solidarity? This is the central problem 


of secondary education in America. Expansion in 


high school curriculums is now desirable and neces- 


a ' : Sched. Bonus Total Sched. Bonus Total 
sary. But expansion must be accompanied by re- % 840 $216 $1056 % 900 $192 $1092 
newed efforts to develop social solidarity. The 900 192 1092 960 168 1128 
greater the differentiation in studies, the more 960 168 1128 1020 144 =1164 
important becomes the social mingling of pupils 1020 1441164 1080 120-1200 
pursuing different curriculums. 1080 120 1200 1140 96 1236 

To solve this problem the Commission recom- shed . = ted - = 

. a ; — ga 1200 72 1272 1260 60 1320 
mends that a wide variety of curriculums be of- 1260 60 1320 1320 1320 
fered, and that these should, as a rule, be conducted 1320 1320 1380 1380 


side by side in comprehensive high schools, rather 


than in specialized high schools, as was the Ger- 


Elementary Man. Training 


and Home Economics 


Industrial Shop Teachers 


sania aie Mita imitation satelaiaiili ts eal Sched. Bonus Total Sehed. Bonus Total 
nat Pomel S Supported SY & — “¥ 930 $252 $1182 $1080 $420 $1500 
careful analysis of the many advantages of the com- 99) 228 1218 1110 390 1530 
prehensive type of high school. The Commission, 1050 204 = 1254 1200 = 360-1560 
however, warns against the inefficiency that may 1110 180 1290 1260 3830 = 1590 
arise if the head of such a school is a man of nar- 1170 156 13826 1320 © 300 oie 
ie : - ‘ 230 1382 1362 1380-270 650 

row outlook or limited interests, or if the faculty nee 
* cia damemacaminia nit 1290 120. 1410-1440 240 1680 
Is not organize 0 as to « evelop every curricu ‘um 1350 60 1410 1500 180 1680 
to the utmost efficiency consistent with the civic 1560 180 1740 


and social needs. 


Industrial Home Eco- 
nomics Teachers 


High School Teachers 


With secondary education reorganized so as to Sched. Bonus Total Sched. Bonus Total 
contribute more directly to the health, good citi- % 930 $372 $1302 $1020 $300 $1320 
zenship, vocational efficiency, sterling character, 990 348 1338 1110 =300 =)—-:1410 
and the ability to use leisure wisely, the Commis- 1050 324-1874 a — en 
sion holds that secondary education is essential for 1110 300 1410 oo ON one 
all the youth of the nation. It urges legislation 1179 276 14461880 3001680 
; ; eS ee 1230 252 1482 1470 = 300 770 
whereby all young people, whether employed or not, 1290 240 1530 1560 300 1860 
shall be required to attend the secondary school 1350 180 1530 1650 300 1950 


for at least eight hours in each week that the 


schools are in session, ‘No single piece of educa- 
tional legislation could do more to raise the level 


of intelligence and efficiency and to insure the 


Nore—An additional bonus of $120 a year is 

granted to all teachers below the high school. 
bonus, $2,070; 
head of department, $1,800; with bonus, $2,100 ; 
head of department, $1,890; with bonus, $2,190. 


Head 


teachers, 


$1,770; 


with 


welfare of democracy.” Such part-time or continu- 


Grade Principals 





ation education should not be exclusively vocation- 


Schedule 


Bonus 


Total Salary 


al. It should be conducted in comprehensive high $2250.00 —e a 
q i “ 99()9 9595 9454.5 

schools, rather than in separate continuation 2202.00 25%. (0) 454.5 
i : f ot 2154.00 255.00 2409.00 
schools as is the custom in less democratic societies. 2130.00 257.50 2387.50 
$y this plan the American high school can become 2106.00 260.00 2366.00 
uniquely American, welding by its influence all 2058.00 262.50 2320.50 
voung people of the community into one civic 2010.00 265.00 2275.00 
- ' a ee 1962.00 267.50 2229.50 
whole, thus becoming a living embodiment of the 1914.00 2710.00 2184.00 
unity which should over-tower all diversities within 1866.00 979.50 2138.50 
the body politic.—(The Commission. ) 1818.00 275.00 2093.00 
———— 1770.00 277.50 2047.50 
We have recently perfected a system of card 1722.00 280.00 2002.00 
index records for schools and contracted for the 1674.00 282.50 1956.50 
nk a = — — ae oer —— 1626.00 285.00 1911.00 
quality to contain thent. ey shou e installe By QV mW OK 
in every system of schools. Write for descriptive 1570.00 vine 1857.50 
circular and samples. The Parker Educational Co., 1530.00 290.00 1820.00 
Madison, Wis. 1482.00 292.50 1774.50 
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“TO HELP ALIEN TO SHARE BEST IN AMERI- 
CAN LIFE” 

*“Americanization. What is it?” 

A definition that is receiving much favorable 
comment throughout the country is one written by 
Prof. Don D. Lescohier, who has charge of the 
Americanization work that is being carried on by 
the University of Wisconsin. He defines this work 
as follows: 

“Americanization in the United States, and 
Canadianization -in Canada, differ’ fundamentally 
in their spirit, method, and purpose from the efforts 
of Germany to Germanize Poland, Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, and Alsace-Lorraine ; of Austria to Austrian- 
ize the Czechs and Croats; and of Turkey to sup- 
press the nationalism of the Armenians. The Cen- 
tral 
and customs of peoples over whom they had ac- 


Powers tried to crush the national cultures 


quired power by force of arms. They continually 
subjected these peoples to the efforts of conquerors 
who sought to suppress the language and traditions 
that had obtained in the acquired territories, and 
to compel the use of the language, government, and 
culture of the conqueror. 
“But 


with such efforts as these. 


Americanization has nothing in common 
It is an effort to assist 
the alien among us to understand, appreciate, and 
partake of the best in American life and thought. 
It is an effort to provide facilities that will enable 
him to become an integral part of America and its 
life. 


ileges and benefits that a democracy offers to its 


It is a movement to help him share the priv- 


people, and to fit him for his responsibilities as a 
citizen in a democratic commonwealth. It aims 
to help him know our national life; to help him 
make our traditions, heroes, and ideals his; to 
inspire in him a love for America and what it 
stands for; to win his heart to the things we love. 

“Americanization is more than this. It is as 
necessary for Americans to understand the peoples 
who have come to them from foreign lands as for 
those peoples to become acquainted with America. 
ivery people whose feet have pressed our soil has 
brought to us traditions, customs, capacities, ideals, 
and personal qualities which are of inestimable 
value to America. Each race or nationality, when 
it first came to our shores, had to start at the bot- 
tom of the economic ladder. Each one’s capacity 
was undervalued by the American during the early 
years of its migration to America, because it had 


to rely principally upon common labor for a liveli- 
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hood while it was learning our language and cus- 
toms and fitting itself into our naticnal life. 

“The indifference and hardly-disguised contempt 
which a large number of Americans felt toward 
the Italian or the Slav during the twenty-five years 
from 1890 to the outbreak of the war, was expe- 
rienced in earlier years by the Irishman, and in 
many parts of the country, by the German, Sean- 
dinavian, and Belgian. It is as necessary to help 
the American understand the neweomer and appre- 
ciate the contribution which he will make to our 
national life, as to help the immigrant understand 
the American. 

“There is another point which Americans must 
be taught to remember. Every alien who comes 
to America comes here because he believes that 
America is a better place to live than his home- 
land. He comes here hopefully, expectantly, eager 
ly. He comes here in a receptive mood. The only 
reason that alien propaganda has been able to re- 
tain a he'd en part of the immigrants, has been 
that we have failed to provide them with proper 
educational, industrial, and social opportunities, to 
become a real part of our life. They have not 
found us responsive and their enthusiasm has been 


chilled, 


about 


They have concluded that we did not care 
the 


to value the people who have come to 


them. Americanization must teach 
American 
us, and cause him to assist the alien enter into the 
privileges and duties of America’s adopted sons. 
“Americanization is, then, a process of education, 
of mutual understanding, of growing together. In 
a word, Americanization is a process of mental and 
use the word 


spiritual reconstruction—if we ean 


spiritual in a non-religious sense—which must be 
accomplished by a multitude of forees in our na- 


tional life.” 


KAISER PICTURE NOT IN GENUINE EDITION 
OF BOOK 

A dispatch from Helena, Mont., Monday, stated 
that copies of the third reader appearing for use 
in the Fort Benton, Mont., publie schools had been 
found to contain a picture of the ex-kaiser of Ger- 
many. James A. Lyons of the publishing firm of 
Lyons & Carnahan, which prints the “Easy Road 
to Reading,” that the fide 
edition contained any such picture. 

He submitted a copy of the book to a Tribune 
Search failed to produce the objection- 


recently denied bona 


reporter. 
able picture. 
The message was carried by the Associated Press. 
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SCHOOL PATRONS’ READING CIRCLES 


Plan Approved by the Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, November 3, 1917 


I. Name. The organization herewith provided 
Pa- 
Kach local circle shall have 
the local cirele, to 
which shall be added the name or other designa- 


for shall be known as the Wisconsin School 
trons’ Reading Circle. 
a name determined upon by 
tion of the school or school district with which it 
is connected. 

2. Object. 
relating to educational and social welfare, to the 


To promote the reading of books 


end that the cause of edueation may benefit by such 
reading on the part of those primarily concerned. 
3. Membership. All 


and who do the minimum reading prescribed are 


persons over school age, 


eligible to membership. In addition, each local 
circle may make such requirements as may be 
deemed necessary, provided membership is open 
to all who meet the requirements. 


j. Management of State Organization. The man- 
rement of the Wisconsin School 


age Patrons’ Read 
ing Cirele shall be in charge of the State Reading 
Circle Board elected by the Wisconsin ‘Teachers’ 
the Wisconsin 


Teachers’ and Young People’s Reading Circles. 


Association in connection with 


5. Superintendency Districts: The territory yn- 
der the supervision of a county or city superin- 
tendent shall constitute a superintendency district 
of the Wisconsin School Patrons’ Reading Circle, 
and the superintendent shall be in general charge 
of Reading Circle activity in his district. But if 
the superintendent does not actively interest him- 
self in the work, the principals of high schools 
and graded schools: and the teachers of rural 
schools, and public librarians, may act on their own 
initiative in promoting the Reading Circles. 


6. Local Districts. 
the territory of a school district, or the territory 


Loeal districts shall embrace 


served by any one school. 


The affairs 
of each local school patrons’ reading circle shall be 


7. Management of Local Circles. 


managed by an executive committee of three mein- 
bers, and of whom only one shall be a teacher, prin- 
cipal, or superintendent of the school or schools 
concerned. If there is only one teacher employed 
in the territory covered by the circle, then said 
teacher is to be ex-officio a member of the executive 
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committee. The other two members of the com- 
mittee shall be elected by the local cirele, as shall 
also the teacher member if more than one teacher 
is employed in the territory of the local cirele. 

The term of office of members of the executive 
committee shall be one vear or until their successors 
are elected and have qualified, 


8. Officers of Local Circles. The teacher mem- 
her of the executive committee shall act as secre- 
tary of the committee. The chairman and treas 
urer shall be designated when elected as members 
of the committee. 

The State Reading Cir- 
cle Board shall, for each school year, prepare a list 


0. Prescribed Reading. 


of books suitable for the carrying out of the sub- 
jects of the Circle and publish the list in the same 
pamphlet with the lists of books for the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ and. Young People’s Reading Circles. 
two 


Every member is to select and read at least 


hooks on this list each year. 
The State 


Reading Circle Board shall make provision for cer 


10. Recognition for Reading Done. 


tificates, diplomas, or other forms of evidence for 
reading done, which those who da the prescribed 
Unless the 


local cirele makes provision for the payment of 


reading shall be entitled to receive. 


these evidences of reading done, they shall be paid 
for by those who receive them, at cost price, 

The Executive Committees of each local circle 
shall determine who have earned evidences of read- 
ing done, subject to rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the State Reading Cirele Board. 


rt. Reports of Reading Done.* Reports of read- 
ing done shall be made by the Secretary of the loca] 
circle to the county or city superintendent, as the 
case may be, and by said superintendent to the 
State Reading Cirele Board. Such reports shall 
annually be made for the vear ending June 30. If 
the superintendent concerned does not actively co- 
operate with the School Patrons’ Reading Cirele, 
reports are to be made to the State Reading Circle 
Board, direct. 


12. When To Go Into Effect. 


School Patrons’ Reading Circle shall begin its ae- 


The Wisconsin 


tivity with the school vear 1918-719, 


* Note: Blanks for reports are printed in the 
annual Reading Circle pamphlet, issued by the State 
Reading Circle Board. 
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“WAR CREDITS” 

One hundred and two colleges and universities 
were represented at the ninth annual meeting of 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
held April 24-26, at the University of Chicago. 
President Arthur W. Tarbell of Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology presided. 

Considering the question of college credit for 
war service the Association recommended that: 

(a) Academic credit be limited to officers’ 
training courses and that recognition for other war 
service be expressed in the form of a certificate of 
the institution’s appreciation of that student’s pa- 
triotism and loyalty. Such purely military credit 
may be given as may be permitted by the regula- 
tions of the institution. 

(b) Asa principle, no blanket credit should be 
allowed for war service. 

(c) The case of each applicant should be con- 
sidered on its merits and credit be given for such 
war work of the student as may be recognized as 
of academic value for the individual. 

A Board of Surveys was instituted to take up, 
during the coming year, the study of certain edu- 
cational problems to be determined shortly. 

The following officers were elected for the com- 
ing year: President, Ezra L. Gillis, University of 
Kentucky; First Vice-President, A. G. Hall, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Second Vice-President, C. 
M. McConn, University of Illinois; Secretary- 
Treasurer, C. K. Marsh, Northwestern University ; 
Chairman Board of Surveys, Raymond Walters, 
Lehigh University. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
ATLANTIC CITY, JUNE 1-8, 1919 

Questions of concern to educators permeate the 
entire program of the National Conference of So- 
cial Work, which is to meet at Atlantic City, June 
1-8. 
sixth annual meeting of the Conference has been 
issued from its permanent headquarters at 315 
Plymouth Court, Chicago. Miss Julia C. Lathrop, 
chief of the Federal Children’s Burean, is the pre- 
siding officer. 

The establishment of a joint committee repre- 
senting the National Conference of Social Work 
and the National Education Association, is sig- 
nificant of the increasing emphasis which this body 
places upon educational questions. Supt. Randell 


The preliminary announcement of this forty- 


J. Condon of the Cincinnati public schools, is the 
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chairman of this joint committee. He will speak 
at Atlantic City on the interrelation of the school 
and child welfare work. “Minimum Standards 
of Child Welfare,” is announced as the keynote 
topic for the series of meetings under the division 
on children. Mr. Henry W. Thurston, of the facul- 
ty of the New York School of Philanthropy, has 
arranged for sectional discussions on the com- 
munity aspects of juvenile delinquency, including 
rural districts. The plan of the child welfare re- 
search station at the University of Iowa and the 
county organization scheme in Westchester county, 
New York, will be set forth as leading examples of 
modern community programs. 

A national meeting of visiting teachers is ex- 
pected to be held during the Atlantie City Con- 
ference. Col. Cyrus B. Adams, superintendent of 
the St. Charles, Illinois, School for Boys, as chair- 
man of the division on delinquents and correction, 
has arranged a symposium on the problems of tru- 
ancy. Under these auspices also Dr. Bernard 
Glueck, who is widely known as an investigator at 
Sing Sing prison, will present a report on the 
causes of delinquency. Buttressing this report with 
practical illustrations on the side of community 
life, will be a section meeting under the division 
on the local community devoted to the discussion 
of commercial recreation. 
of the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, will speak on the topic, “The Community, 
Home of Lost Talents.” Substitutes for the saloon, 
the public dance hall and other specific issues will 
be brought up. 

Education in its relations to mental hygiene will 
be an important topic also. Dr. William H. Burn- 
ham of Clark University, and Dr. C, Macfie Camp- 
bell of Johns Hopkins University, will speak on 
this subject. The general theme of the division on 
mental hygiene is announced as being, “Social 
Problems as the Reaction of Individual Mental 
Under this heading also 


Joseph Lee, president 


Types to Environment.” 
a meeting has been arranged to discuss disciplinary 
questions from the standpoint of experience in the 
Army and Navy, and of customary state procedure. 

More than four thousand delegates are expected 
to attend the Atlantic City meeting. Among them 
will be scores of public school teachers and college 
heads. 
are cordially invited to participate. 


Workers in the educational field generally 


“Americanism is a matter of the spirit.”—7’. R. 
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ANTIGO STATE CHAMPIONS AT DEBATING; TEAMS, COACHES 


Cr Antigo High School 
holds the state cham- 
pionship in debating the ques- 
tion, “"Resolved, That a league 
of nations to guarantee per- 
manent peace is practicable,”’ 
competing with twenty-seven 
other high schools of Wiscon- 
sin and winning easily the 
final state debate Friday eve- 
ning, April 11. 

The twenty-seven schools 
entering the contest were ar- 
ranged in triangles, two- 
thirds of the number enter- 
ing being eliminated in the 
first contest, two-thirds of 
the remaining number elimi- 
nated in the second contest, 
leaving the three schools to 
enter the finals. 

The last triangle comprised 
the high schools of Antigo, 
Appleton, and Menomonie. 
Antigo’s affirmative team won 
& unanimous decision over 
Menomonie’s negative team 
at Antigo, and her negative 
team, debating with Apple- 
ton’s affirmative team at Ap- 
pleton, won a two to one 
decision there. 

Porter, Shapiro, Jones and 
Tink will graduate from high 
school this June, while Goe- 
bel and Rynders are Juniors. 

Miss Pinkerton is a grad- 
uate of Lawrence College, 
and Miss Humphrey of Wis- 
consin. 


**Make Democracy safe for 
the World.”’ Our democracy 


has never been willing to spend the money 
which is needed for the adequate conduct of 


free schools. 














AFFIRMATIVE TEAM, ANTIGO HIGH SCHOOL 


Newton Jones, Erwin Goebel, Harold Porter, Miss Ruth Pinkerton, Coach 
Debate Winners in State Debating League, 1919. 





NEGATIVE TEAM, ANTIGO HIGH SCHOOL 


M. Shapiro, Edmund Tink, Richard Rynpers, Miss Mary Humphrey, Coach 
Debate Winners in State Debating League, 1919. 


School people will find it of advantage to send 
to the Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, 
New Jersey, for a copy of their publication, The 


“The poorest way to face life is to face it with Victor in the Schools, showing how music may be 


a sneer.”—T’, R. 


made to correlate with the entire curriculum. 
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Wisconsin Educational News 











Milwaukee—June 29th to July 5th. 


Ambition attempts—perseverance achieves. 
Silence is golden but some prefer to exhibit brass. 
Charity begins at home—selfishness ends there. 
Study birds—have a bird calendar in every room. 
Self-respect is an asset—self indulgence a lia- 
bility. 

Madison has a new Board of Edueation elected 
by the people. 

Racine is planning for a six weeks’ summer 
school for high school pupils. 

Fond du Lac has elected a new Board of Educa- 
tion and reduced its membership from to 7%. 
N. E. 


5th. Wisconsin should come strong to this meet- 


A. meets at Milwaukee, June 29th to July 


ing. 

I’, Stanley Powles has been re-elected to head the 
Berlin schools for the third year with a $500 in- 
crease in salary. 

Janesville voters responded beautifully on the 
bond issue. A new high school building will be 
constructed soon. 

George R. Ray, superintendent of schools, Beaver 
Dam, Wisconsin, was honored by a re-election plus 
a large increase in salary. 

A wise man once observed, “When you have said 
enough, stop.” He forgot to add, “When you have 
nothing to say, don’t start.” 

Miss Kennedy, County Superintendent of the 
Clark County Schools, has resigned to accept the 
principalship of the school in Owen. 

John Dixon, superintendent of schools, Colum- 
hus, Wisconsin, has been re-elected at a handsome 


increase in salary. John likes Columbus, too. 
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David Newberry, principal of the Stevens Point 
high school, has been elected superintendent of 
schools at New London at a handsome increase in 
salary. 

The Rock County Educational Bulletin, prepared 
by County Superintendent O. D. Antisdel, for 
April contained some very helpful matter and sug- 
gestions for teachers. 

Thomas F. O’Connell was elected county super- 
intendent of schools of Ashland county. Mr. 
O’Connell now holds the position of principal of 
the Butternut school, 

The Sauk County Schools, issued by Miss Jessie 
(. Marting, County Superintendent, is an up-to- 
date county teachers’ paper. It is always helpful, 
suggestive and inspiring to rural teachers. 

The Weekly Community Night introduced at 
Berlin 500 to 
1,000 people attend these weekly and the entire 
success is because Superintendent Rowles is a real 
community leader, 


has been most successful. From 


Launcelot A. Gordon, formerly county superin- 
tendent of schools of Portage County, now serving 
in the army in France, was re-elected superintend- 
ent of the county schools in his absence from the 
states. He was superintendent when drafted a 
year ago. 

Among the new plans for the Racine schools, 
Superintendent Longanecker recommends semi- 
annual promotions of pupils in the grades, and that 
the Batavia theory be dropped. Physiology and hy- 
giene be given special consideration hereafter in 
all schools. 

The School Quarterly for April, published by the 
(ireen Lake County Training School, Berlin, Wis- 
consin, is the Health Number of the year. The is- 
sue contains some first class suggestions on phys- 
ical education, besides other useful and practical 
guidance for prospective teachers and boards of 


education. It is great credit to the school. 


M. V. O’Shea, professor of education at the Uni- 
versity, has returned from New York and other 
eastern cities where he gave several addresses and 
attended conferences. He is an executive commit- 
teeman of the recently formed Association for 
Advancement of Progressive Education, of which 
Ex-President Eliot of Harvard is president. 


Professor O’Shea also has served as adviser of 
the Child Education Foundation in New York, 
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which is conducted by experimental schools. He 
has been made general editor of a new series of 
books published by the MacMillan company, the 
aim of which is to chronicle systematically all that 
is being accomplished throughout the world in ex- 
perimental study of educational problems. 


Fred Lockwood Keeler, state superintendent of 
public instruction of Michigan, died Friday morn- 
ing, April 4, 1919, at Ann Arbor, Michigan, of 
heart trouble. He has been ill for some time. He 
had just returned from Florida where he had been 
spending a few months in the hope of getting a re- 
instatement of normal vigor. Michigan has lost 
another strong, efficient superintendent of schools. 


Memorial and Peace Day Annual of Illinois, 
prepared under the direction of Francis G. Blair, 
superintendent of public instruction, by H. T. 
Swift, department of publicity, came to our clerk. 
We wish to say that it is a beautiful and service- 
able publication, illustrated with up-to-date pic- 
tures of historic value. The literature is apt and 
well calculated to inspire the youth of our schools; 
it will help the schools to make democracy safe 


for the world. 


The Journal announced that F. S. 
cipal of the training school and institute conductor 
of the Normal school, located at Point, 
had accepted the presidency of the State Normal 
We 
are informed by Mr. Hyer that he has not accepted 


Hyer, prin- 
Stevens 

school located at Spearfish, South Dakota. 
the presidency of the school. He was elected—the 
position came to him “unsolicited,” but he is not 


anxious to leave good old Wisconsin. The Journal 
congratulates Mr. Hyer on his decision. 


‘Better Country Schools for Wisconsin,” is the 
title of a booklet prepared by P. G. Holden, agri- 
cultural extension department director of the In- 
ternational Harvester Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
It contains very many valuable suggestions for bet- 
tering country schools, besides placing the emphasis 
Professor 
This 


thought is strongly set forth: “If you want to ac- 


of rural education where it belongs. 
Holden puts the oil where the squeak is. 


complish anything worth while you must—(1) 
talk about it, (2) write about it, (3) fight for it, 
until everybody is sick of it and then keep talking, 
writing and fighting until you get it.” Two other 
brief statements stand out in bold relief—(1) 
“train the child through his work,” and (2) “you 
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can’t make much of a man unless you begin with 
the boy.” The booklet is worth careful study. 


AMERICANIZATION THROUGH CHILDREN 

There is a growing apprehension of the evils that 
menace the future and an apparent desire to avert 
irouble by means of preventive measures. It 1s 
coming to be recognized that by making good 
Americans of all the nation’s children, the alien 
problem of the future will be practically solved. 

The easiest way to teach American ideals and 
lovalty is to begin with the little child; therefore 
the United States 
National Kindergarten Association, working to- 
gether from 8 West 40th Street, New York, are 
urging the immediate introduction of the kinder- 


Bureau of Edueation and the 


garten into all publie schools as a vital Ameri- 
canizing agency. 

\s a result of their efforts, Texas and California 
are conducting intensive campaigns, and _ letters 
from persons In every state show an increasing 
interest in securing this educational advantage for 
the children of their communities. 

More than 70 per cent of the children of our own 
We 


should take steps immediately to remedy this con- 


state are deprived of kindergarten education. 


dition, and have kindergartens put into all of our 
this The latest 
show that no state has provided kindergartens for 


schools vear. figures compiled 
more than 29 per cent of its children. 


EXTRACTS FROM ADDRESSES BY MR. GEORGE 
D. STRAYER AT THE CHICAGO MEETING 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE 
The Issue 

The issue before our profession and before all 
who wish well for our country is best expressed by 
asking the question, What kind of teachers do we 
There ean be 
We want 
the choicest of our young men and women to en- 


want for American boys and girls? 


but one answer in a democratie society. 


gage in this profession and to render a most im- 
portant service. In order to secure these recruits 
for the teaching profession, salaries must be greatly 
increased. A minimum of one thousand dollars a 
vear throughout the United States would do more 
for democracy than the same amount of money 
The United States 


is wealthy enough to provide the one-half billion 


spent for any other purpose. 
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dollars that it would require to bring about this 
desirable result. During the past vear it has been 


found to spen® approximately double 
that 
emploves in order to keep our railroads 


The first 


hecessar\ 
amount in the inerease of wages of railroad 
running 
inerease 


to a fair degree of efficiency. 


l a tax, 


in the salary of railway employes impose 


in terms of freight and passenger rates, of four 
hundred and seventy-five million dollars upon the 
\inerican people. An equal amount would increase 


immeasurably the efficiency of our schools. We 
need not feel that we are pleading our own cause 
when we demand adequate salaries for American 
One 


of his country must hope to provide a well-trained 


teachers. who is interested in the welfare 


teacher for every American boy and girl. This is 
all that we are asking when we demand a minimum 
of one thousand dollars for American teachers. 
Equality of Educational Opportunity 

There is no equality of educational opportunity 
in the United States today. One hoy goes to school 
ina hovel taught by a teacher relatively unedueated 
and without opportunity for professional training, 
without books, shops, apparatus, or supplies, while 
another hon voes to school in a marble palace with 
a well-paid, splendidly educated, professionally- 
trained teacher, with gvmnasium, shops, and libra- 
ries available for his use. Tlalf of our population 
The 


children in these communities will rule the nation 


live in the country, villages, and small towns. 
no less certainly} than the children in our larger 
cities. much for the per- 
We 


realization of the 


Potentially they promise 
petuation and development of our democracy. 
The 


promise of democracy will come to pass when we 


have neglected them. 
accept the fact that the equalization of educational 
opportunity can be provided only when the wealth 
of the nation is pul hack of the edueation of the 
children of the nation. 

If we seek to establish this democratic system of 
education we will need to distribute large sums of 
money appropriated by our national government. 
We will need in this field, as in the ease of com- 
merce, labor, agriculture, and the rest, a representa- 
tive in the president’s cabinet. If once we admit 
the fact that it is the business of the nation to pro- 
vide edueation for all of the children, we must then 
the 


of a branch of the government co-ordinate with 


acknowledge this function by establishment 


those 


other departments now represented in the 
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president’s cabinet. We are the only nation in 
the world, among those associated with the over- 
throw of autocracy and for the establishment of 
democracy, which has not its Ministry of Educa- 


tion, 


TO SUPERINTENDENTS AND 'TEACHERS OF 
BOTH PUBLIC AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 
As patriotic instructor of the Grand Army of 
the Republic for Wisconsin, | desire as much infor- 
Ination as [ ean get concerning what the schools 
are doing in the way of patriotic instruction and 
{| 
can spirit. 


e stimulation and cultivation of a truly Ameri- 
For this purpose Tam asking you to 
answer for me, if you please, the following ques- 


{ions: 


1. Is patriotic instruction given in your school, 
or schools?) In what manner? 

2. What patriotic days are observed in sehool, 
and how ? 
3. Do the boys and girls like to sing patriotic 
What about 


the edueational influence of singing in school ? 


songs? Name some of their favorites. 


!. What part do the schools take in services of 
Memorial Day ? 
lic games on that day ? 


What is the attitude toward pub- 
Ix the Memorial Day An- 
nual used and preserved ? 

5. Is the school flag displayed according to law ? 
What care is taken of it? Is it left out over night 
and in stormy weather ? 

6. Do the pupils know and practice the flag 
salute? Every day or occasionally ? 

i. What is being done in the schools to develop 
and intensify the spirit of Americanism ? 

8. What can you say further about the teaching 
of practical patriotism ? 

I shall be glad to receive answers to these ques- 
tions, not only from superintendents and teachers, 
but their pupils. Tf they are neatly written on pa- 
per of uniform size, 814x11 inches, with a margin 
of an inch at the left, I will have them bound for 
preservation in our library in Memorial Hall in the 
Capitol, where they may be read fifty years from 
now, thus showing what was being done in our 
schools in these days to make the world fit for 
democracy. 

Please send me the papers as soon as the 8th 
day of June so that I may use them in preparation 
of my report as patriotie instructor. 

I will send “A Little Flag Book” to any of you 


who will ask for it with three cents postage. It has 
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fifty-seven pages and is illustrated. It contains 


flag laws, flag customs, etiquette, ete. 
Cordially yours, 
Hosta W. Roop, 
Patriotic Instructor. 
Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin. 


BOOK REVIEWS 

The Study of English. 3y Douglas Gordon Craw- 
ford, Huntington School, Boston, Mass. <A book 
to serve as an introduction to the study of Eng- 
lish; particularly suitable for the early years of 
high school. The MacMillan Company, Publish- 
ers. 

American Patriotism—Prose and Verse, 1775-1918. 
Selected and Edited by J. Madison Gathany, A.M., 
History Department, Hope Street School, Provi- 
dence. Price, 32c. The MacMillan Company, 
Publishers. 

Sewing Handicraft for Girls. A graded course for 
city and rural schools. Prepared by Isabelle Mc- 
Glauflin, Supervisor of Girls’ Handwork, Denver 
Public Schools. Price, $1.35. The Manual Arts 
Press, Peoria, lil., Publishers. 

Commercial Tests and How to Use Them. 
win Cody. Kraft binding, 99c. World 
Company, Yonkers, N. Y., Publishers. 

Science of Plant Life. A high school botany treat- 
ing of the plant and its relation to the environ- 
ment. By Edgar Nelson Transean, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Botany, Ohio State University. Price, 
$1.48. World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y., 
Publishers. 

Resources and Industries of the United States. A 
very modern, up-to-date and useful book. By 
Elizabeth F. Fisher, Professor of Geology and 
Geography, Wellesley, Cottage. 

The Elements of Animal Biology. 


By Sher- 
Book 


By S. J. Holmes, 


Ph.D., Professor of Zoology, University of Cali- 
fornia. Well arranged; 249 illustrations; mod- 


ern subject matter. P. Blakiston’s Son & Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., Publishers. 

Primer Libro de Lectura. An easy reader. In the 
exercises the aim has been to emphasize the im- 
portance of phrases as units of speech. By Ger- 
trude M. Walsh, North High School, Columbus, 
Ohio. Price, 52c. D. C. Heath & Company, 
Chicago, Ill., Publishers. 

War Book of the University of Wisconsin. Pafus 
on the causes and issues of the war by members 
of the faculty. Price, 50c. University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis., Publishers. 


Natural Education or Rational Training by the 
School Town System Without Taxation. 3y 
Thomas L. Brink, B.S., M.D. The Alton Print- 


ing House, Alton, I1l., Publishers. 
The Kendall Series of Readers. By Marion Paine 


Stevens, B.S., Columbia College; Calvin N. Ken- 
dall, LL.D., Commissioner of Education, New 
Jersey, and Caroline I. Townsend, Ph.B., Depart- 
ment of Education, State Normal School, San 
Diego, Calif. 

Histoire de France—Coues Elémentaire. By Er- 
nest Lavisse, de L’académie Francaise. Price, 


$1. D. C. Heath & Company, Chicago, IIl., Pub- 
lishers. 

The President of the United States. 3y Woodrow 
Wilson, Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D. Harper Brothers, 
New York, Publishers. 
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Vocational Civics. A study of occupations as a 
background for the consideration of a life career. 
By Frederic Mayor Giles, Township High School, 
De Kalb, Ill., and Imogene Kean Giles, Vocation- 
al School, Cicero, Ill. The MacMillan Company, 
Publishers. 

Textiles and Clothing. By Ellen Beers McGowan, 
3.5., Columbia University, and Charlotte A. 
Waite, M.A., Julia Richman High School, New 
York. The MacMillan Company, Publishers. 

World War Issues and Ideals. Readings in con- 
temporary history and literature. By Morris Ed- 
mond Speare and Walter Blake Norris of the De- 
partment of English in the United States Naval 
Academy. Ginn & Company, Chicago, Iil., Pub- 
lishers. 

The Reconstruction School. By 
son, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of Ohio. He says of it: ‘It is the best book I 
have ever written.’’ World Book Company, Yon- 
kers, N. Y., Publishers. 

Marmion. By Sir Walter Scott. Charles E. 
rill Company, Chicago, Publishers. 

Representative American Poetry. Edited by E. B. 
Richards, Central High School, New York. C. E 
Merrill Company, Chicago, Publishers. 


Francis B. Pear- 


Mer- 


British—American Discords and Concords. <A _ rec- 
ord of three centuries. Price, 75¢e. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York, Publishers. 

Three Red Cross Books Worth Knowing. 1. Text- 


book on home hygiene and care of the sick; 2. 
Textbook on first aid, women’s ed.: 3. Abridged 
textbook first aid, general ed. 

Spanish Fables in Verse. By Elizabeth C. Ford 
and J. D. M. Ford. Published by D. C. Heath & 
Co., Chicago. It introduces pupils to the Span- 
ish in verse and provides material useful for 
memorization. Price, 60 cents. 

Tres Comedias—Sin Querer, de Pequenas Cansas, 
Los Intereses Creados, por Jacinto Benavente. 
By John Van Home, Ph. D., University of Illi- 
nois. Published by D. C. Heath & Co., Chicago. 
Well graded and appropriate. Price, 72 cents. 

The New Reed and Kellogs Lessons in English. 
Thoroughly revised by Arthur Lee, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Clinton, Mo. Up-to-date and 
modernized. Charles E. Merrill Co., New York 
and Chicago. 

Patriotic Selections. For schools; prose and poetry 
by Edwin Dubois Shurter, University of Texas. 
Modern, and up-to-date in style. Something new 
for supplementary reading. Published by Lloyd 
Adams Noble, 31 West 15th St., New York City. 

The Sparten Twin. By Lucy Fitch Perkins, one of 
an historical series for 4th to 6th grade pupils. 


Very interesting and instructive. Catches the 
pupils. Published by Houghton-Mifflin & Co., 
Chicago. Price, 50 cents. 

Commercial Spanish. 3y C. F. McHale. Vocab- 


ulary, relative and accurate, complete and yet 
satisfies the most elementary student of Spanish. 
Published by D. C. Heath & Co., Chicago. Price, 
$1.40. 
‘Latin Reader.’’ To stimulate the study of Latin 
in the high school. It makes the study of Latin 
seem less of a burden to pupils. 3y A. B. Rey- 
nolds, San Rafael, Cal. Published by D. C. 
Heath & Co., Chicago. 
Book of Stories of the Heroism and Self-Sacrifice 
of Youthful Patriots of French During the Pres- 
ent War. Address, Henry Altemus Company, 
Philadelphia. 


» 
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“World War Issues and Ideals.’”’ By Speare and 
Norris of the U. S. Naval Academy. It presents 
an international scope of high educational value 
as reading in contemporary history and liter- 
ature. Publishers, Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. 

The Magee Readers. By Anna F. Magee, New 
York, teacher in public school No. 166, and John 
F. Reigart, Ph.D., principal, school 166. A 
unique method—something new. Publishers, 
Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Modern Arithmetic. Three book series by Bruce 
M. Watson, Superintendent of Schools, Spokane, 
Wash., and Charles E, White, Principal Franklin 
School, Syracuse, N. Y. Well graded series. 
Publishers, D. C. Heath & Co., Chicago. 

The History of the American People. By Charles 





SA)UUEUUUEAOUAUEUAUEOOONOOQOOQOOEO OUHAOUOONHAOOOOOOOOOOOOOOUOOOGOUOUUOEOEOEOOGOOGOUOOGOOOOOOOOUONOOOOGODGOPOOEOEOOEOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO OOOOH LE 


Cataloging Rules on Cards 


Compiled by Helen Turvill 
Wisconsin Library School 


Rules, $2.50 Guides, 70c Case, 50c 


Library Supplies Department 
Write for our Catalogue 


Democrat Printing Company 
Madison, Wisconsin 


HONULUOUAUNEGOUAUOGGNAOGOOUUEAANOOOUOOOGOGOODUOOONGOOOORNEAAUOOUUOGOOUOOU UH AAAAAAO 
SUUUNGAULUUUUAUAUOOUAUUUANUEULUOLEEETUNAGGQOUU0G4CO00FUUUOOCONEGUOOHNUOOOUOOOOOOUUAOOOOOUOA 


2) 


SUUIUIUALAUUUUOOEEAUALUOUUNUUUVUEGUEONOQOOGOOOOOOQOGQOOGOOOOOOUOOOOUOUOUUOOOOUUEREAEONEREOOOOOUEGOOGOQOOQOUUOOGOOOOUOOOUGOUUOOEELL TRE: 


A. Beard, and William C. Bagley. The history 
covers the work for the upper grades. The text 
gives a historical continuity which should lead 
boys and girls to think in events and issues that 
are potent in our national life at present. Pub- 
lishers, The MacMillan Co., New York. Price, 
$1.20. 











R. C. MUNSCHE A. H. THIERBACH 


HOTEL BLATZ 


OPPOSITE CITY HALL SQUARE 





WISCONSIN 


The best furnished pop- 
ular priced Hotel in 
Milwaukee. : : : - 


MILWAUKEE 


All rooms have hot and 
cold running water. 





Unexcelled Cuisine 








4 Blocks from Auditorium 


European Plan $1.00 per day; with Bath $1.50 and 
up. A la Carte service all day. Regular meals 50c 
American Plan $2.25 per day and up 
Noonday Luncheon 40 cents 

















There is a strong demand for 


TEACHERS 


of successful experience 


for the school year of 1919 -- 1920. We 
can help teachers of such experience and 
excellent scholarship to better positions. 
If interested, enroll now to get best service, 
and become established for next year. 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 
12 South Carroll Street 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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SUGCESTIONS FOR THE LAST D\AY OF SCHOOL 











N. W. Silhouettes 





Price per set 
of 16 sheets 
15 cents 


Both sets 
25 cents 
postpaid 

















B 














The above miniature reproductions are samples of two sheets 1 “Ride a Cock-Horse to Banbury Cross.” 7 ““There Was a Crooked 
taken from the N. W. Silhouette Patterns, Set 2. By using com- Man.”’ The above miniature reproductions are samples taken from 
binations of the patterns which consist of the seasonal designs, the popular N. W. Mother Goose Silhouette, Set 3. Very attractive 
very appropriate posters and reading charts may be made. Price posters may be made out of colored construction paper using these 
per set of 16 sheets, 15 cents. patterns, Price per set of 16 sheets, 15 cents. 





Fifty Cents Worth of Sample Pictures for Mere Postage 








This offer is open only to those teaching 
Primary children, to Primary Superbisors, 
and Normal Instructors, who are always on 
the look-out for new material. 








Among the many new things we have to 
offer this year, one thing in particular 
stands out very prominently. Something 
which cannot be secured in any department 
store or elsewhere. Something which is 
high class and superior to anything of its 
kind offered before. This something con- 
sists of four sets of enlarged pictures, 
sizes 7 x 9, designed by Clara Burd, and 
may be obtained in the following groups, 
each group containing six pictures: 

Set 1—Nursery Rhymes; 

Set 2Fairy Tales; 

Set 3—Proverbs; 

Set 4—Songs We Love. 

We do not break these sets. 

A sample of these beautiful pictures 
which will be a valuable assistant in chart 
making, will be included in the fifty cents 
worth of pictures. 

Clara Burd, one of Tiffany’s designers, 
is the artist who has given us the popu- 
lar colored Mother Goose pictures, Series 
1, size 34x 5 inches. The coloring in both 
the large and small Clara Burd pictures is 
especially good, being beautifully litho- 
graphed in thirteen harmonious colors. A 
few of the subjects in the Mother Goose 
pictures, Series 1, are Little Boy Blue, 


Little Bo Peep, Ride a Cock Horse, Bye 
Bye Baby Bunting, etc. For a_ limited 
time we are giving free with each set of 
the colored Mother Goose pictures, a set of 
twelve “black and white’? outline prints, 
suitable for studies in water coloring in 
the upper grades. Extra sets may be ob- 
tained for 10 cents per set. Many teach- 
ers throughout the states have already 
availed themselves of this wonderful op- 
portunity. Price per set of twelve colored 
Mother Goose pictures, size 34 x 5 inches, 
with a set of 12 “‘black and white’’ outline 
prints, 35 cents. Special price for both 
sets, 25 cents. ; 
Besides samples of these beautiful pictures 
will be samples of other popular North 
Western material as Paper Dolls, Cut-outs, 
Sewing Cards, and (as the children say) 
**Just lots of other nice things.”’ 

If interested, return this coupon proper- 
ly filled out and five cents to pay the mail- 
ing only of the samples worth fifty cents. 





Dept. W.-Enclosed find five cents to pay for the 
mailing only of sample pictures, etc., worth 50c. 


jE ree Sabla ee eke ae 
Post office___- 
St. or KR. F. D, No. ..-.-- 


SCE LO Uae eee ee eats =A 2 
Fill out the coupon and mail today. 











N. W. SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Dept. W 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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O ‘The University of Minnesota 4 


SUMMER SESSION 1919 
June 23 -- August | 


The Summer Session of the University of Minnesota will 
be maintained as usual. 

Colleges offering instruction: 
Dentistry, Education, Engineering, Graduate School, 
Medicine, Science, Literature and the Arts. 

Numerous undergraduate and graduate courses leading 
to bachelor’s and advanced degrees. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 

(1) Professional side of high school teaching emphasized. 
Special courses for principals, superintendents, supervisors, 
and normal school and college teachers of education. 

(2) Training of teachers in Trades and Industries. 
Courses in Trade Mathematics, Applied Science, Trade Draw- 
ing, Vocational Psychology, Industrial History, and Organiza- 
tion and Supervision of Vocational Education. 

(3) Social Service Plattsburg. Special attention to social 
service work. 

(4) Special lectures on reconstruction. 

(5) Symposium on Americanization. 

Faculty of specialists drawn from the University of Min- 
nesota and other leading universities. 

Unexcelled summer climate. Many beautiful lakes near 
by. Many features of special interest in the Twin Cities. 

Women students may engage rooms in Sanford Hall by 
making application before May Ist. 


Agriculture, Chemistry, 
Law, 




















1 For bulletin containing detailed information, address 


The Registrar, University of Minnesota 0 
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THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Summer Session 
July 28--August 29, 1919 


A special feature of the summer session will 
be the courses for directors and teachers of vo- 
cational schools receiving state and federal aid. 

Vocational Education__4 Professional Courses 

15 Shop Courses 

The following groups of courses are also of- 
fered: 

22 Courses 
15 Courses 

3d and 4th Year’s Work__ 7 Courses 

Physical Training 3 Courses 

These courses are offered for supervisors and 
teachers of Industrial Arts and of Household 
Arts; for dietitians, and for managers of cafe- 
terias, lunch rooms, and institutitional house- 
keeping; for students, or teachers wishing to 
take advanced work for the B. S. degree in In- 
dustrial Arts or Household Arts; for athletic 
coaches and others interested in athletic games 
and swimming. Credit on two year diploma 
courses or four year degree courses given for 
summer session work. Announcement ready 
April 15.. Catalog for regular annual session 
ready now. For either, address 


L. D. HARVEY, President 


The Stout Institute Menomonie, Wisconsin 


mM 


| May 


4 








Your Vacation Opportunity 


The Summer Quarter 1919 will receive the added inspiration of 
professors and instructors returning from war service in many 
lands. Students and teachers, interested in keeping abreast of 
the times or in completing work already begun, appreciate the 
opportunity of instruction in a regular season of study under 
members of the University staff. Scholars desiring to prosecute 
research in the libraries and laboratories will find facilities for 
work under the most favorable conditions. 


Courses are offered in all departments and include undergraduate 
and graduate instruction in Arts, Literature, ce 
and Administration, Law, Medicine. Education and Zo 


SUMMER QUARTER 1919 
First Term June 16--July 23 
Second Term July 24 -- August 29 
Students may register for eitherterm or both 





For the complete announcement of courses address 


The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 











WANTED--At once—Teacher. Christian 
woman for outside position. An unusually 
attractive business opening for woman of character 
and personality. We also have an attractive offer 
for summer work. For full information write 


W. A. Portincer, Madison, Wis. 








University of Wisconsin 


SUMMER SESSION, 1919 
June 30th to August 8th 
(Law School June 23d to August 29th) 


320 Courses. 160 Instructors. Graduate and un- 
dergraduate work leading to the bachelor’s and 
higher degrees. Letters and Science, Medicine, 
Engineering, Law, and Agriculture (including Home 
Economics. ) 

Teachers’ Courses in high-school subjects. 
programs in all academic departments. 
tional research facilities. 


Strong 
Excep- 


Special Features: Agricultural Education; Amer- 
icanization; Auto-engineering; Commercial and 
Industrial Geography; Commercial Correspon- 
dence and Advertising; Diplomacy of the War; 
Education; Festivals; French House; the Great 
War and its Liquidation; History of the United 
States 1898-1918; Heredity and Eugenics; Labor 
Problems and Industrial Service; Moral Educa- 
tion; Music; Practical Problems in Democracy; 
Romance Languages; School Relations; Voca- 
tional Education; the War and Political Recon- 
struction. 


FAVORABLE CLIMATE 
LAKESIDE ADVANTAGES 


One fee for all courses, $15 except Law (10 weeks) 
$25. For detailed announcements, address 


Registrar, University, Madison, Wis. 














